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Che Outlook 





It is not easy to keep up with Mr. John Fraser, 
in the exploits of his versatile and prolifie pen; 
but we must not fail to notice the series of “Stray 
Verses”? which for several months have been appear- 
ing in his vivacious literary paper, the Arcadian. 
These are of singular variety of sentiment and style, 
and are marked by a facile and delicate beauty of 
phrase. One of the last is on “ Death,’ and is a sweet 
plea against tbe slander which calls death cruel and 
grim. It closes with these lines: 

* Then welcome, O fair Death! 
Of all sweet things the breath! 
Weary, alone, unblest, 

My spirit yearns for rest. 

And that immortal calm, 

The only balm. 

Let who may fear to die, 
That do not I.” 


There is in Mr. Fraser’s verse an idiomatic pith, an 
occasional quaintness of phrase, and a lyric fluency 
that remind us of some of the elder singers of our 
literature, especially John Donne and Robert Herrick, 

——- += 





The records of the noble persistence of old age 
in difficult intellectual labor is getting new illustra- 
tions in our time. We have all lately heard, witha 
sort of pride in human nature, that William Cullen 
Bryant, at the age of eighty, had undertaken the task 
of writing the history of the United States from the 
discovery of America to the year 1876: so that the 
* Poet-Patriarch of the West,” as Paul Hayne calls 
him, whose latest verse celebrates the 

— great deeds of glorious men 
Done in the olden time,” 

is to devote his latest prose to the great deeds of the 
modern time and of his own land and race. And if 
we look abroad over the sea we behold a still more 
extraordinary instance of mental activity and courage 
in old age. This is the case of M. Guizot, the illus- 
trious statesman and historian, now in his eighty- 
eighth year. “Last year,’ said he recently, with 
justifiable boasting, “I finished my History of France; 
and this year, please God, will see me commence my 
Universal History. Icome of a hardy race. I can hear 
well, see well, and work well. Pius TX. ean do the 
same; we are the hardiest old men in Europe, and will 
outlive many that are yet young, if God please.” It 
is so pleasant a thing to see old men strong and game- 
some, that we young fellows of sixty or seventy will 
cheerfully stand back and behold without envy Guizot 
and Pius LX. disporting themselves at the prospect of 
baffling all the prophets of their death and outliving a 
good many of their would-be successors. 
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In his recent lectures at the Lowell Institute, 
admirably reproduced by the enterprise of the Tribune, 
Dr. Brown-Sequard has done an important serviee in 
diffusing among the people the latest results of physio- 
logical science, particularly with reference to the still 











NEW YORK, APRIL 22, 1874. 
mysterious functions of the nerves. The rate at which 
most Americans live makes them intensely conscious 
of possessing such things, and renders it indispensable 
that they should know as much as possible about their 
use and abuse. Dr. Brown-Sequard’s lectures are full 
of surprising facts with relation to the human body; 
as, for instance, that the rhythmic action of the heart, 
depending on certain nerve-cells in its substance, is 
somewhat independent of the brain, medulla oblon- 
gata, and spinal cord. Thus Vulpian observed the 
heart of a dog beating forty hours after death; and 
the heart of a man decapitated at Rouen beat thirty- 
six hours after death. It appears, likewise, that every 
muscle in the body is capable of independent rhythmic 
action. Dr. Bennett Dowler, of New Orleans, has 
winputated limbs from patients already dead of yel- 
low fever, and has seen those limbs continue to exe- 
cute what seemed to be voluntary movements, The 
most astonishing case of muscular action continued 
after death is adduced by Dr. Brown-Sequard as hav- 
ing occurred under his own observation. The dead 
man kept raising his arms, bringing his hands together, 
clasping them as in prayer, then stretching them 
downward thus clasped, and unclasping them. Mean- 
time, while the muscles continued to execute these 
complicated and apparently voluntary movements, 
the body nowhere else showed the slightest trace of 


life; and even pricking the heart failed to arouse that | 
organ to action. Now this item of knowledge is par- 


ticularly valuable. It throws light upon a hitherto 
obscure plicnomenon sometimes witnessed in pulpits, 
prayer-neetings and such places. Who has not seen 
people going through all the motions of prayer— 
elasping their hands and then unclasping them, bend- 
ing their Knees, moving their lips, and even utteripg 
sounds, when it has been quite obvious that the heart 
took no part in the performance, and that all these 
movements were without life? It is now explained, 
It is a case of muscular action continued after death. 
ae 


When President Gilman accepted the position 
he now holds as head ot the University of California, 
he undoubtedly was aware that the chief of a State 
University is in some sense a political officer, aud is 
exposed to public criticism just like a Governor or a 
Senator or a Chief-Justice. Uneasy lies the head that 
wears the crown of a college-presidency. Even colleges 
that are close corporations have their outward trou- 
bles, their internal discords, and their tea-pot tempests. 
Still greater are the chances of strife, without if not 
within, when the college belongs to the State, and has 
for its constituency all the people, each one of whom 
regards himself as the censor and patron of the estab- 
lishment. We observe that President Gilman has of 
late been having some palpable experiences of these 
propositions. Though a man of peace and of singular 
affability and persuasiveness, he likewise is a man of 
nerve; and in carrying out some important measures 
ot improvement in the University, he has had the ill- 
luck to collide with certain persons, who thereupon 
squared off to fight the matter out with him. They 
have fought the matter out accordingly. The State 
has rung with the subject. It has formed one of the 
exciting topics for the Legislature. It has madea war 
of pamphlets and of stump-speeches, and has mingled 
together the kindred clamors of the demagogue and 
the sectary. We are glad to learn that after all Presi- 
dent Gilman’s plans are thoroughly sustained, and 
that the Legislature of California has met his request 
for help in a liberal spirit. 

—_ rx... ty —_- 





At a recent meeting of Yale Alumni at Cin- 
cinnati, a characteristic letter was read from ex- 
President Woolsey, the honored and beloved man 
whose connection with Yale College in various capac- 
ities covers a period of more than fifty years. It was 
a fortunate thing that the committee at Cincinnati 
who had written to Dr. Woolsey put into their letter 
a request that in sending some message to their meet- 
ing he would tell them especially about himself; for 
this drew from him a beautiful and touching bit of 
self-reference which otherwise his habitual modesty 
would have prevented his giving. After mentioning 
that since retiring from the presidency he had done a 
great deal of hard work in the way of study, and that 
if appointed to have two or three years more of life he 
hoped to finish some things he had begun, he adds: 
“Tf not, some one else will probably do better what I 
desire to do. My general health is good. My mind, so 
far as I can judge, is not yet weakened by old age, 
although I can perceive that my senses, or some of 
them, are growing weaker. I am generally cheerful, 
and more hopeful than I was when young. And cer- 
tainly there is need of hope, aside from personal 
considerations, when the affairs of the country are 
conducted with so little wisdom, andampen political 
corruption seems to be becoming and more 
rampant,” 
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SOURCES. 
By H. H. 


© find the hidden source of lake or stream, 
Men tireless journey ; in heroic bands 

Cross icy mountains, and hot desert sands ; 
But all that they can find will be the gleam 
Of higher lakes, remoter springs. They deem 
These sources, and rejoice. The secret stands 
As safe as ever from profaning hands. 
The highest lake, remotest spring, no dream 
Shall find. 





So, in Love's land of fervent heat, 
Each heart to find the source all vainly tries 
Of Love's deep streams—mysterious streams and fleet; 
Sweet streams! Ah, Love! they would not be so sweet, 
Perhaps, if thou revealedst to our eyes 
The secret when, and where, and why they rise ! 





THE POET AND THE PROPHET. 


By Rev. JoseEPH PULLMAN. 





| FYNHE poet is the maker, the inventor, of new 
| I. things. As the architect builds from the rough 

quarry stones the beautiful cathedral, and sets it as a 
| radiant gem on the brow of the earth, so the poet 
from the crude materials of nature and from the facts 
of human experience makes his poem. 

Poetry is intrinsically religious. It is the result of 
love for the ideal, the true and beautiful, which is yet 
unborn. Every artist isa poct, and from time imme- 
morial art has been the handmaid of religion and 
virtue. In Greece, in Italy, everywhere, it was relig- 
ion that inspired the mighty makers who reared the 
cathedral, carved the radiant marble, and made the 
canvas throb with life. 

Ethics and wsthetics are sisters. In an important 
sense wsthetics is the higher and nobler of the two— 
the diviner sister. 

Ethics is the custom (ethos) approved; w#stheties is 
the ideal excellence, the thing perceived by the feel- 
ings (zstheticos) to be beautiful and good. Whence 
springs the widespread faith in immortality? Man 
longs for it. It is an unrealized thing that the soul 
desires, and this has made men believe it since the 
world began. What is the ground of the faith in 
God? The human soul has a taste for him. He is per- 
ceived by the feelings. The pure in heart see him. 
Faith is wsthetical, not ethical. It is the soul aspiring 
to the invisible good. Hence the abiding and accepted 
works of art are always relatively pure. 

The relation of the prophet to the poet is intimate. 
Both are seers. They gaze upon the ideal, and their 
office is to set it forth. The prophet is by nature a 
poet. The true poet is always prophetic. On-looking is 
his attitude; progress his watchword. The prophetic 
impulse expresses itseif in poetry. The prophetic 
books of the Bible are the poetic books. We may say 
of a prophecy that it is ‘‘ of imagination all compact,” 
and that, as a rule, the value of the prophetic books 
will be according to their rank as poetical composi- 
tions. Principal Fairbairn says, “In the general way 
it may be said that whatever distinguishes Hebrew 
poetry from Hebrew prose is found, though after a 
somewhat modified manner, in the pr -~hetical books,” 
Atheism has no hope for the future, and, of course, 
it has no prophets. Neither has it poets, 

For the genuine poet there is a something before 
which he must worship. Byron said, ‘the trouble 
with me is that I can’t help believing.”” What writer 
produces a healthier moral impression than Shake- 
speare, or who sets forth so clearly the supremacy of 
the Righteous One? 

Burns sang of the good time coming, 


“ When man an’ man the world o'er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.”’ 
Wordsworth was a poet of progress. 
“A man of hope and forward-loeking mind 
Even to the last.’’-— 
And Tennyson listens for the bells that shall 
* Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 

Fhis prophetic hopefulness is the one quality com- 
mon to all the great poets. 

I cannot omit an illustration from our own Whittier. 

“ The world sits at the feet of Christ, 
Unknowing, blind, and unconsoled ; 
It yet shall touch his garment’s fold, 
And feel the heavenly alchemist 
Transform its very dust to gold. 

It is to be remembered that the prophet in Scripture 
was an “interpreter,” a ‘‘ messenger of Jehovah,” not 
specifically one who revealed the future. The Hebrew 
word means “to speak or sing under a divine affla- 
tus.’ The word in old English had the Bible meaning, 
as in Jeremy Taylor's book on “The Liberty of 
Prophesying,” that is of preaching. The words for 
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prophesy in the Hebrew, Greek and Latin, all refer to 
astate of the mind, an emotion, an influence, and not 
to foreknowledge. 

The Latin term for the Hebrew (nabi, prophet) is 
vates, which means either prophet or poet, and the 
Hebrew has no other word for poet but this nabi. 
Paul recognized the Cretan poet Epimenides as a 
prophet—“a prophet of their own land,” ete., Titus 
i, 12, And Jude speaks of the apocryphal book of 
Enoch as a prophecy. 

The geyser illustrates the word prophecy. Geyser is 
from geist, that is ghost, the moving inspiring spirit, 
which ferments and issues in fountains. ‘My heart,” 
said David, “is bursting, bubbling over with a good 
matter.” 

Has the reader ever reflected on the prophetic char- 
acter of Christian poetry? The conversion of the 
world is much more clearly asserted in the hymns of 
the church than in the Scriptures. The Adventists 
quibble with the statement as found in the Bible, but 
there is no misunderstanding the Hymn Book. 

This prophetic instinct in poetry is strongly brought 
out in a paragraph which I will also quote from Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn, 

“We may indulge the hope to which expression has been 
given by one who has a right to speak on such a theme (the 
late Prof. Wilson), that ‘the time will come when Christian 
poetry will be deeper and higher far than any that has ever 
yet been known among men, and that as the dayspring from 
on high, which hath visited us, spreads wider and wider over 
the earth, the soul of the world dreaming of things to come. 
shall assuredly see more glorious visions than have yct been 
submitted to her ken.’”’ 

David, Isaiah and Joel, of the Old Testament writers, 
and John of the New Testament, are preéminently 
poets; they are also the prophets, the seers, the men 
who peer into the future. David thinks upon his 
wonderful son, and behold a greater than Solomon is 
before him. Isaiah is the Evangelical prophet. Joel 
is a man whose eyes are opened, and, gazing down the 
vista of centuries, the Pentecostal baptism is before 
him and the vision of the kingdom of God. And John 
standing on the cliffs of Patmos hears the trumpets of 
eternity and the angel who, with his hand lifted to 
heaven, declared that “there should be time no 
longer.” 

Is the reader afraid of the tendency of these reflec- 
tions—that they do away with the inspiration of the 
Scriptures and furnish a natural for a supernatural 
explanation of prophecy? If we are in earnest we 
shall always be ready to accept facts and truths, for 
their tendency must always be good. I believe there 
are facts in Biblical prophecy that can not be ex- 
plained on the theory of poetic insight. But it does 
also seem to me that there we other facts in prophecy 
that cannot be explained on the theory of plenary 
inspiration, as commonly understood. The Scriptures 
never exercised so much influence upon the civiliza- 
tion of any age as upon ours, or so much influence 
upon the characters of Christians, and yet it may be 
said that dogmatic views of inspiration were never so 
loosely held as they are to-day. That the Bible is the 
word of God is one of the few great convictions of 
Christendom, but there is a growing conviction that it 
is exceedingly difficult, if not quite impossible, to tell 
exactly how, or in what sense it is the Word of God. 
We speak of the divine and the human elements in 
the Bible, but their relations one to the other are not 
easily defined. And this is not a result of skepticism, 
but of the profound historical criticism to which the 
Scriptures have been subjected, and of the good sense 
which discards the endless dogmatizing of the school- 
men and the ancients. ‘An infallible church or no 
church,” cries one; “ No bishop no church,” cries an- 
other; ‘‘ Everything in the Bible or nothing,” cries a 
third., Those three party words must all go together. 

The modern mind is content to hold general truths 
without the hair-splitting distinctions of past ages of 
the church. A striking illustration of this is found in 
a comparison of the doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
as held to-day with the same doctriue in the days of 
Nestorius. 

Pascal suggested much truth when he wrote “Na- 
ture conpounds the Pyrrhonists, and reason the dog- 
matists. Our inability to prove anything is such as no 
dogmatism caa overcome, and we have an idea of the 
truth which no Pyrrhonism can overcome.” 

The lessou of God to his church in our day is that 
he manifests himself in the usual course of nature. 
He is teaching his people to esteem what we dis- 
paragingly call “general providence,” and to think 
relatively less of special providence. He desires that 
our instructed faith should behold him in the grapes 
that turn to purple on the vines, as truly as In the 
water that at Cana blushed to behold its God—iu 
Lazarus yielding to decay as in Lazarus standing forth 
from the grave. 

Aud this is an old lesson. “From the creation of 
the world his eternal power and godhead are clearly 
seen by the things which are made.” 

Let us not be afraid that we have dethroned God 
because we have discovered method, or law, in his 
workings, or that we have destroyed the divine in 
prophetic inspiration because we have related prophe- 
cy to poetry. 





A thoroughly healthy man or woman is perhaps 
as pleasing a sight as one can meet. A man or woman 
who moves along through life without fret, without 
complaining; with a full list of appetites, regular and 








easily satisfied, and therefore bringing pleasure; with 
suitable strength and a will for work; with serviceable 
nerves, fetching and carrying messages, but without 
any antic performances of their own; rising with the 
sun refreshed and ready to sing with the birds; with 
an appetite for the first meal of the day—for one of 
the choicest evidences of perfect health is a child’s ap- 
petite for breakfast; an eye ever on the alert for 
beauty; an ear vigilant for all sweet sounds; the 
spring of spare strength in every step and motion; a 
luxury of gentle fatigue at sunset, making the evening 
supremely tranquil, and the sleep of the night sound 
and dreamless. Health! What more can be asked for? 

And salvation means health; so say our oldest and 
best translations of the New Testament:—the grace 
of God which bringeth health uf body, soul, and 
spirit.—Thomas K. Beecher. 





“ DOMINE, QUO VADIS?”* 
By E. W. B. CANNING. 


dS terror sped of martyr’s fate, 
Forth from th’ Eternal City’s gate, 
Peter was hieing. 
Again all derelict of faith— 
He that once cried (the record saith), 
“ A prison, Lord, and even death, 
Thee ne’er denying!” 





There sudden stood beside his path, 

The Blessed One, whose face nor wrath 
Nor threat’ning darkened : 

’T was sadly calm, as erst when he, 

On the lone shore of Galilee, 

Said, “Son of Jonas, lov’st thou me?” 
And his soul harkened. 


The timid saint with cheek aflame, 
With mingled guilt, and grief, and shame, 
Asked, ** Master, whither?’ 
What tongue shall tell the answer’s tone? 
’Twas very love and sorrow’s own— 
** Back to the cross!"’ it said alonc— 
What needed further ? 


Strength flashed thro’ every nerve again— 
The soul o’er terror’s coward chain 

Her triumph voicing. 
Backward he turned his errant feet, 
Cross and long agony to greet; 
Met his grim foes with aspect sweet, 

And died rejoicing ! 





* A legend of the Latin Church says that Peter, through fear of 
martyrdom, was leaving Rome by the Appian Way in the early 
dawn, when he met our Lord, and casting himself at his feet, asked 
him, ** Dominie, quo vadis?” To which the Lord replied, ‘* Venio 
iterum crucifigi.”” The disciple returned penitent and ashamed, and 
was martyred. A chapel was built on the place to commemorate 
the incident.—Conybeare and Howson's Life of St. Paul, 








SOME MORE ROYAL PICTURE-BOOKS. 
By Rey. J. LEONARD CORNING. 


T is avery unfortunate circumstance that the 
two finest libraries in the kingdom of Wurtem- 
berg are deposited in buildings which would burn like 
a pile of shavings upon the least suggestion. This may 
account for the fact that during a considerable fraction 
of the winter I have been exiled from the “ great cloud 
of witnesses’? which congregate in the royal alcoves. 
However, through the hospitality of the Hofrath, who 
has all these literary treasures in charge, I have been a 
constant guest in his private office, having a table all 
to myself, and being clothed with full authority to 
order out from the adjacent halls any picture-books 
that my faucy may elect. It not seldom happens that 
I get down to the palace before the librarian has ar- 
rived from his breakfast, and then I just ring the bell 
and summon the blue and gilt servant who unlocks 
the office and installs me for the time being as sole 
proprietor. One gets to feeling rather sizable in such 
circumstances. In the first place to have an obsequi- 
ous attendant in blue coat and gilt buttons at one’s 
beck is a thing which retired clergymen are not much 
accustomed to, and I perceive that there is a spot in 
our poor fallen human nature which is very pleasantly 
touched by this sort of experience, all our boasted 
democracy to the contrary notwithstanding. Then, 
secondly, the blue and gilt servant always addresses 
me as “ Professor,’ which is likewise a new and not 
altogether disagreeable sensation. I have no doubt 
that he has received special instructions so to do from 
the Hofrath himself; for this is a land in which titles 
are made much of, and as we Yankees do not boast of 
many on our own account, the temptation is strong to 
accept a voluntary loan now and then. My letters 
from my German friends all come to me with the pre- 
fix, ‘‘ Well-born,”’ and sometimes with the aristocratic 
“von’’ before the last name. Sometimes, as I am sit- 
ting alone in the office, looking at my picture-books, 
some person will knock at the door who desires to 
communicate with the King. It may be a publisher 
with a fresh invoice of books, or a print-seller with a 
splendid copy of Raphael on copperplate, as happened 
only the other day. All such comers have to reach his 
majesty through the Hofrath, and I, being the only 
visible representative of the Hofrath till he finishes his 
breakfast, it is very easy to amplify the facts a little, 
and fancy that Iam pro tempore a “go-between” of 
royalty in behalf of these impecunious plebeians. But, 
being here on sufferance myself, 1am careful not to 
put on too many airs, and never venture farther 
thav to ipformGll applicants for royal favor that his 
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majesty’s secreta. y ig diet Mand will they have the 
goodness to sit down and await his arrival. 

Upon my first admission to the office, matters went 
a little awkwardly, as I did not know how sociable I 
ought to be with the hospitable librarian. However, 
we pretty soon came to a tacit mutual understanding. 
that, both of us being there on serious business, talking 
was to be an exceptional allowance. For him, at any 
rate, Isee that such is a necessary condition of hospi- 
tality; for during business hours he seems one of the 
most industrious of men, and his pen is driving inces- 
santly in the preparation of reports to the cabinet, and 
the conduct of a correspondence extending to every 
literary center of the civilized world. 

I have tried to arrange my inspection of the royal 
picture-books as much as possible in chronological 
order. In obedience to this rule, after having made a 
pilgrimage with Lepsius, Champollion and the rest up 
the Nile, from Alexandria far into Nubia, the next 
thing to be done was to go to Assyria and explore its 
interesting ruins. The French Botta and the English 
Layard are the proper guides in this adventure, and 
they have both given to the world a textual and pic- 
torial literature which will immortalize their names in 
the records of art-history. 

Of course the costly picture-books of these great ex- 
plorers have long been incorporated in the literary 
treasures of the government, and I have only to give 
my orders to the man in blue and gold to bring the 
splendid folios from their hiding places upon my 
table. 

Botta was the pioneer in the discovery of Assyrian 
art-monuments, having brought the first treasures to 
light as early as 1841. But owing to the accident of a 
comparatively unfavorable field of exploration, his 
discoveries will not compare in value with those which 
Layard has reproduced in his two royal folios, entitled 
The Monuments of Nineveh. The greatest treasures 
exhumed by this brave and sagacious explorer were 
taken from the northwest palace at Nimroud, which is 
supposed to be the most ancient Assyrian edifice yet 
discovered. By a fortunate accident this building had 
not been exposed to the ravages of fire, like almost 
every palace on the site of ancient Nineveh, and hence 
its statues and bas-reliefs are in an excellent state of 
preservation. 

Here we have then an art-history in its discovery 
nearly the most modern of any, yet dating back in its 
origin at least twelve hundred years before the Christ- 
ianera. With the Egyptians and the Greeks nature 
favored the ambitions for historic immortality; but 
with the Assyrians it was quite otherwise, and only for 
the accident of their art-monuments having been bur- 
ied from atmospheric influence, would they have sur- 
vived to tell us the story of their long-forgotten 
nationality. The Egyptians built and carved in gran- 
ite, and the Greeks in marble, but the crumbling 
gypsum and alabaster of the dwellers on the Tigris 
were in conspiracy with a hard destiny and had nearly 
doomed their history to hopeless oblivion. 

What impresses me most of all in these Assyrian 
picture-books is the evident religiousness of these old 
pagans. Their art was full of religious symbols and 
they must have had a theology as robust as that of 
Calvin, and one besides containing the great basal 
elements of a rational faith. The ever-recurring 
winged lions and bulls with human heads which stood 
sentinels at every palace gate were clearly designed to 
be symbols of divine wisdom, power and omnipresence. 
As is not uncommon even in the nineteenth century, 
kings and priests divided with one another the domi- 
nation of the people. Indeed, it is more than probable 
that, as with the Egyptians, the two functions were 
united in a single person. War and worship go hand 
in hand with one another, and one sees on one slab the 
monarch riding in his chariot to destroy his enemies, 
and on another the same bloody chieftain offering up 
thanksgiving for so many thousands of slain and cap- 
tured, and so much booty in flocks and gold. Pious old 
pagan! thou art a prototype of his Teutonic majesty 
at Sedan and Gravelotte, paraphrasing his telegrams of 
French slaughter into Sabbatic psalmody! 

In every battle scene I find the symbol of Deity hov- 
ering over the field, a wheel with a human head in it, 
indicative of wisdom and eternity; and it is evident 
that an Assyrian psalmist could put as much blood and 
thunder into hissacred poetry as old David did in that 
imprecatory rhythm which orthodox commentators 
are so put to it to explain on principles consistent with 
humanity. 

Next to religion and killing their neignbors it is evi- 
dent from these picture-books that the genius of the 
Assyrians ran to the chase; and the series of bas reliefs 
(Nos. 10-12 in the ‘‘ Monuments”’) illustrating a lion- 
hunt are considered by Layard to be in composition 
and effectiveness the finest extant specimens of Assyr- 
ian art. This series constitutes at present one of the 
most prized relics in the British Museum. 

I have made a pretty careful index of these two 
noble folios, and find that they contain about two 
hundred plates. But, as with the Egyptians, when 
one has seen half-a-dozen specimens he has substan- 
tially seen the whole. Kings, priests and warriors are 
the most sleepy set of fellows who ever sat for their 
portraits, all look alike, and all look as if they had 
been opium eaters for half-a-century. There were 
heads and faces which had great souls within and be- 
hind them doubtless; but there was no cunning hand 
to carve their lines and features. The “fullness of 
time’’ had not come for real sculpture, and even 
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Greece had to pass through her archaic period—the 
grotesque forms of the metopes of Silenus, and the ex- 
pressionless physiognomies of the JEgina marbles— 
before the age of Phidias, which for all time, ancient 
and modern, is the crown of art-history. Assyria may 
go back to its shelf, and unless I tell the blue and gold 
man the next time to bring something savoring more 
of lifeand civilization, my readers will get weary of 
royal picture-books. 
STUTTGART, WURTEMBERG, March 9, 1874. 








THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 
By GEorGE S. MERRIAM. 


OW that Congress has voted to add ninety 
millions of paper to our irredeemable currency, 
there are cheerful philosophers who say, “‘ After all, it 
won't hurt much. The bill will give us a little con- 
traction to begin with. Tbe inflation that follows will 
be rather bad; but it can’t be helped; the country will 
prosper in spite of it; let us turn to other subjects and 
be happy!” This as if a man who had been staggering 
at the top of a precipice should begin to slide steadily 
down, and a good-natured friend calls out: ‘‘ Don’t be 
frightened! The motion is rather pleasant, you see. 
Shut your eyes, fold your hands, and turn your 
thoughts to some agreeable subject.” 

This nation has received from its Legislature a shove 
that starts it very smartly down hill. The descent be- 
gins in broken faith and a fool’s paradise of delusive 
expectations. It ends in bankruptcy of the nation, 
and private suffering beyond calculation. This, in 
plain terms, is the necessary result of the course on 
which we have started,—the financial ruin of the 
country, brought about by a gross breach of the pub- 
lic faiths The very same grounds on which Congress 
has ordered ninety millions of money to be made 
out of nothing this year will hold good for creating 
ninety millions more a year or two hence. Why 
should knavery and ignorance, having taken the first 
step, halt there? Why not go on ‘‘making money,” 
by act of Congress, without limit? The intelligence 
of the country has been deliberately defied and over- 
ridden this time: what shall hinder it from being per- 
manently overborne by the same forces? 

That is the imperative question of the hour. We 
cannot fall back comfortably on any vague trust in 
the virtue and intelligence of the country. Wisdom 
has cried in the streets; the newspaper, the represent- 
ative of commerce, the scholar, have argued and pro- 
tested; and in the face of argument and protest 
Congress has deliberately broken the national faith 
and debased the national credit. We must appeal 
unto Cxesar—we must go to the ballot-box. The battle 
must be fought at the polls. To that end, the opposi- 
tion to Repudiation must be organized. And we must 
discard the old party organizations. They are no 
more fit for this work than snow-shovels for April 
ploughing. 

Ex-President Woolsey, of Yale, writes to a public 
meeting in this city: “I feel no obligation to support 
any organization so corrupt as the Republican, to which 
Ihave belonged since it began to exist. It is remarka- 
ble how many more feel just so. Every educated Re- 
publican will tell you the same thing.”” The practical 
remedies he suggests culminate in this: “ Willany new 
political orgavization be of use, so far outside of par- 
ties as to vote for no one for State or National Govern- 
ment who is not in favor of resumption at an early 
day ?”’ 

Dr. Leonard Bacon—eminent for practical sagacity 
and cool wisdom joined with high-mindedness; a 
natural statesmen, whose peer is scarcely to be found 
among our active politicians~—writes an open letter to 
Mr. Phelps, of New Jersey, who has distinguished 
himself in Congress by his opposition to inflation. In 
this letter, Dr. Bacon proposes a definite line of 
action. 

“My suggestion is that those members of Congress, or per- 
haps those representatives, who believe that the Government 
of the United States ought to redeem its dishonored notes at 
the earliest possible day, be invited to meet, formally or in- 
formally, without distinction of party, for consultation on 
this grave question of national honor and national prosperity ; 
and that, by a comparison of views and by such mutual con- 
cessions as may be honestly made by patriotic men in such an 
exigency, they agree on some definite measure as the first step 
toward making every Treasury note equal in value to the face 
of it—a measure which they will introduce into Congress, and 
will stand for and vote for in a compact body, and for which, 
if defeated, as probably they will be in this Congress, they 
will appeal to the people.” 

The question, says Dr. Bacon, is not involved in ex- 
isting party divisions. Democrats and Republicans 
alike are pledged to maintain the public faith; yet, 

“Neither party dares to hold a caucus for the purpose of 
deciding what shall be done on the most momentous question 
that has arisen in this country since the abolition of Slavery. 
To me the fact is proof that both parties are moribund. As 
parties, they dare not face the question of the hour. In rela- 
tion to that question, they are just where the Whig party was 
in relation to Slavery; and as the Whig party died because it 
dared not and could not grapple with the question which 
overshadowed all other questions, so both these parties may 
die when the question which they dare not meet shall grapple 
them.”’ 

Itseems clear that the present emergency justifies and 
demands a new political organization, on the basis of 
keeping the nation’s promise to pay. Wedo not know 
what cause is worth organizing for, if this is not. Na- 
tional honor and national prosperity are both at stake. 
The choice is between persistent bad faith, leading to 





financial ruin, and a return to honesty, painful at 
first, but issuing in salvation. No graver choice could 
be set before a nation. No greater emergency could 
call men to unite. 

It is humiliating that so good a cause should need to 
be fought for. But probably a long campaign may be 
needed. For the danger will not be past until we 
have got back to specie payment. Up to that day, 
dishonest or reckless legislators may at any time re- 
peat the sin of the present Congress. The process of 
contraction, inconvenient at best, will be painful and 
protracted when the currency has been swollen by 
this last addition. The process will severely task the 
faith and patience of the people. Inflation having 
made necessary a painful repentance and reform, we 
shall be told that the reform is a mistake. The se- 
ductive offer of ‘‘more money” will be kept before 
the eyes of every poor man in the country. To edu- 
cate the people against these sophistries, to hearten 
them against these temptations, will give ample 
work for a good while to come. That work cannot 
be begun too soon. 

A party whose principle is an honest financial policy 
is our best hope against individual pilfering. The two 
great political evils—a dishonest financial system and 
personal dishonesty of officials—are Siamese twins. 
Strike one, and you will wound the other. It is impos- 
sible to organize a party on the sole issue of honest ad- 
ministration. Every party writes “purity” in its 
platforms, and you can no more keep rascals out of the 
party by putting it there than you can keep crows out 
of a corn-field by writing ‘“‘ no thieving ’’ on the fence. 
But there are certain political ideas for which knaves 
have a natural distaste. A party which stands for sac- 
rifice‘and self-control in finance will at the outset cer- 
tainly be a somewhat unattractive place for men who 
want to pick the national purse. It would be excess- 
ively.unjust to say that every inflationist isa thief, but 
we may safely believe that every thief is by preference 
an inflationist. Besides, all old parties come to harbor 
corruption, just as old hospitals harbor poison in their 
walls. Every few years we need new hospitals to take 
the place of the old, and new parties as well. The 
Democratic and Republican parties have long outlived 
their original and vital ideas; they have lingered 
superfluous, impotent, enduring only because no ques- 
tion arose at once definite enough and great enough to 
make a new division. A question is now thrust upon 
us which it would be criminal to ignore, and which it 
would be hopeless to try to reach through the worn- 
out organizations of the past. 

Action is the need of the time. There is plenty of 
clear thought and right feeling, but it wants to be con- 
solidated and led. Dr. Bacon has struck the key-note. 
It is the minority in Congress who should come for- 
ward. Let them unite to register a protest against the 
iniquity which they cannot defeat, and let that pro- 
test be the basis of the next political campaign. A new 
Congress is to be elected in the fall. The Congressional 
elections are the right battle-field for this issue. Give 
us the signal of practical leadership; let Republicans 
and Democrats in Congress who have opposed inflation 
unite in enlisting for the war, and raise the flag. The 
people will rally to it, and carry it to victory. 





COLORADO. 
HOW CONSUMPTIVES SHOULD VISIT IT. 
By GrorGe MERRITT. 


UNDREDS of cases of incipient consumption, 
of asthma, of bronchial and throat troubles 
of every name go there yearly and are cured, while 
hundreds of others go without being benefited. Why 
are some cured and others not? Many cases, of course, 
are too far advanced to be benefited by any change; 
but after a tour of six months through the Territory 
with an invalid family, in which time I met hundreds 
of invalids, and perhaps thousands who had been in- 
valids but were cured by coming to Colorado, I was 
convinced that a large portion of the uncured were 
not benefited because they did not fully understand 
and use the means that Colorado furnishes for the 
cure of these diseases. 

That which in Colorado cures consumption and all 
kindred diseases (when taken in time) is the pure 
dry air, and he who uses this in the largest doses has 
the best chance for recovery. He must not only take 
it “before meals”? but after meals and between meals; 
in the night as well as all the day. 

How is he most effectually to fill himself, to soak 
himself in this pure elixir of life? Certainly not by 
riding in crowded cars or by living in crowded hotels 
and boarding houses. Nine-tenths of those who have 
been cured of these diseases in Colorado will tell you 
that they were cured by “ roughing it;’”” by which they 
mean that they have lived out of doors both night and 
day. The peculiar dryness of the air makes this per- 
fectly safe in Colorado, while the healthful appetite 
and restful sleep induced make it also an agreeable 
and pleasant life. 

This I believe to be the right way to go to Colorado 
for the cure of consumption. Goto Eastern or Middle 
Kansas by rail, and there purchase a team and camp- 
ing outfit and go to Colorado in that way across the 
plains, and when you arrive at the mountains you 
have a means of conveyance that will enable you to 
see their beauties with tenfold more pleasure than any 
public conveyance. You will be independent and can 





go in any direction you choose, go as far or stop as 
soon as inclination prompts, and whether you are 
going or resting, sleeping or waking, you are con- 
stantly inhaling large quantiiies of that pure air for 
which you came. 

Having with my family spent four montls of the 
last summer in camp-life among the mountains of 
Colorado, in which time-we did not sleep in a house, 
we should unanimously choose the same mode of con- 
veyance if we desired to visit the rest of the Territory 
for mere pleasure another season—for one season is not 
enough for visiting more than haif the magnificent 
beauties of its mountain scenery. 

This method of crossing the plains has another ad- 
vantage over the railroad travel. You avoid the 
sudden transition to the great elevation of the plains 
at the base of the mountains, an elevation that causes 
most persons arriving in Denver by rail to pant for 
breath on the slightest exertion, and for weak lungs 
endangering a hemorrhage. The slow approach by 
wagon accustoms the lungs to the greater elevation, 
and the only effect noticed is the desire for, and habit 
of, deeper and fuller breathing, resulting in a perma- 
nent expausion of the chest if a residence is long con- 
tinued in.these high altitudes. Horses brought from 
the States, I am told, increase their girt around the 
lungs from one to three inches, and until they have 
this expansion they cannot endure as much hardship 
as the native horses. Let invalids take the hint, and 
put off climbing mountains until they have become 
accustomed to the elevation and strengthened by the 
pure air at the base. 

A camping outfit varies with the wants and means 
of the party, and many of the ‘‘ wants” of new begin- 
ners are soon found to be unnecessary, and the more 
experienced of the campers carried the least ‘ plun- 
der.” * ‘ 

We saw two young men from IHinois who came to 
Colorado for bronchial and throat troubles, whose 
‘outfit’? was very simple. It consisted of two pairs 
of warm woolen blankets, two rubber blankets, two 
extra flannel shirts, one frying-pan, one coffee-pot, 
two tin cups, and in canvas bags ten pounds of flour, 
ten of meal, five of sugar, five of bacon, three of salt, 
two of coffee, one can “ baking-powder,’’ and two 
boxes of matches. These were packed on an old horse, 
both the boys going on foot—one leading the horse 
while the other, equipped with gun and hunting-knife, 
some string and matches, made detours off from the 
line of travel in search of game, or to get better views 
of some choice bit of scenery. At night they selected a 
camping-ground with reference to a good supply of 
wood, water, and grass. Then they “lariated”’ their 
horse, built their camp-fire, fried some bacon, in the 
grease of which they fried whatever of game or fish 
they had caught; then, in the same frying-pan, baked 
their biscuit or corn-cake, or fried their “ tortelas,”’ a3 
they preferred. Having in the meantime prepared 
their coffee, they had a meal, seasoned as it was by a 
Colorado appetite, that was fit for an American citi- 
zen, and far better than that usually enjoyed by kings. 

To prepare for sleep, they first spread on the ground, 
or on pine or hemlock boughs, one: rubber blanket, 
then one woolen blanket, covering themselves with 
the three blankets that were left and the other rubber 
blanket over all if needed; and such sleep is not found 
in houses on spring mattresses or feather beds. 

We saw these young men when they started in the 
spring, pale, thin in flesh, well-defined invalids; and we 
saw them again in the fall, after a four months’ tour, 
and their “* balance-sheet;’ showed a gain of twenty 
pounds each in solid flesh, ruddy cheeks, clear brains, an 
elastic step, and, in short, perfect health ; a fine collec- 
tion of mineral and floral specimens of the mountains; 
several fine sketches of mountain scenery, and memo- 
ries of the mountains that will be asource of pleasure to 
them as long as they live. Against which in the ex- 
pense account was charged up the sum of two dollars 
and seventy-five cents per week for each one. 

Our own outfit for a family of six consisted of one 
pair of mules, one saddle-pony, one “ three-inch shut- 
tler wagon,” and one nine-foot wall-tent. Our wagon 
was double-decked and covered with the usual ““wagon- 
cover duck,” the top made stationary and painted 
white, with three curtains on each side and one at each 
end, and large enough to lap over each. other, so that 
when buttoned and tied down it made a perfectly dry 
room in the severest rain. There were two wide spring- 
seats, so made that they could be lifted out when in 
camp, making, with-two camp-stools, seats for the 
party; then three light boxes, twelve by eighteen 
inches and three feet long, were made to fit the inside 
of the wagon, the top of the boxes just even with the 
floor of the double deck, making, with a few slats, a 
floor for the beds at night. One of the boxes was used 
for a camp-chest, one for extra clothing, and one for a 
reserve stock of provisions. 

A strong rack was hung behind the wagon which 
carried a small light table with the old-fashioned 
leaves; this, when loaded, was turned bottom up, 
forming a box in which the small sheet-iron camp- 
stove was set on end and the extra saddles (we had 
one man’s saddle, one lady’s, and one boy’s saddle, 
so that either of the party could ride in turn) beside 
the stove, with two strovg straps buckled over all to 
hold them safe. Under the rack was hung the camp- 
kettle by astrong harness-snap. The tent-poles, stove- 
pipe, and a large shovel were hung on the outside of 
the wagon in iron hooks. Outside the front end-board 
was a tool-box, in which were carried 4 monkey- 
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wrench, a farrier’s hammer, a hatchet, an axe, a small 
assortment of wagon-bolts, some nails, including a few 
horseshoe nails, an oil-can, some wire, a ball of hemp 
twine, and a buckskin for repairing harness, etc., ete. 
The tent, a bag of corn, a two-gallon keg for water, 
several small bags for rubbers, a change of boots and 
shoes, etc., went loose in the wagon. The camp-chest 
should contain everything necessary for the prepara- 
tion of the next meal with all the table furniture, con- 
sisting mostly of tinware, with perhaps porcelain cups 
for tea and coffee. The provision store-box may be 
filled to suit the taste, but I would suggest that the 
more substantial dishes are most in demand at the 
camp table. The clothing-box should contain plenty 
of warm underfiannel and old clothes, for you should 
wear nothing in camp that you are afraid of soiling; 
but in the bottom of the box you should have a nice 
suit for each of the ladies, not to be worn, but to give 
them a feeling of safety in case they might have occa- 
sionto wantthem. Ovyercoats, waterproofs, and shawls 
should be carried in shawl-straps, ready for immediate 
use, 

For bedding, one pair of blankets and a comfort for 
each person; for the invalids, two thin hair mattresses, 
three feet wide by six feet long, to weigh between fif- 
teen and twenty pounds each; these are to be used in 
the wagon and, with bedding and a feather pillow be- 
longing to each, are to be rolled up tightly and tied 
with strong cords, and with the bedding used in the 
tent is packed in the back end of the wagon during 
the day when traveling. A large lunch basket for a 
noon-day lunch is also necessary. 

Thus equipped, a family or party of six can carry 
enough provisions to last a month, with the butter, 
milk, eggs, etc., that you can buy at the ranches, and 
for that time they can be independent of railroads, 
hotels, and merchants. If they have a love for nature 
and make a proper division of the work of the camp, 
they will find more solid pleasure and more health 
than they can in any other way. But let none ven- 
ture on this kind of life who is afraid of or unwilling 
to work ; even the invalids of the party should have a 
share in the lighter part of the work and care. All 
thoughts and cares of home must be left behind. Your 
wagon and tent must for the time be your home, your 
church, your all; and if each member of the party will 
do what he can to make that home pleasant and that 
church useful, all will find health for body and soul. 
Even when all have done their best there will come 
hours and days of great fatigue, but the sleep of camp 
life will bring the most perfect rest; there will be vex- 
ations and trials of temper, but the quiet communion 
with nature will breathe into your soul a knowledge 
of the better way, and thus soul and body will grow 
iu health and strength together. 

I would start from eastern or middle Kansas by the 
first of May, take the southern route along the Arkan- 
sas River, reaching Cafion City, “‘The Gate to the 
Mountains,”’ by the twentieth; then spend twenty days 
among the “foot hills” within fifty miles north and 
south of that place, and about the tenth of June go 
into “‘ Wet Mountain Valley;'’ thence into “ Pleasant 
Valley,” and up the Arkansas River on the west side 
to the * Hot Springs’’ on Chalk Creek, and on to “Teal 
Lake” on the Cottonwood; then to ‘Twin Lakes”’ on 
Lake Creek, arriving there about the first of August; 
spend two weeks in that vicinity, and then go to ‘‘South 
Park,” via “Trout Creek,” or over ‘“‘the Range.” 
Skirt along the west side of the Park to Fairplay, al- 
ways turning up every little stream until it cafions in 
the mountains; then explore the cafion for fish, game 
or scenery as far as the health and inclination of your 
party indicates. If the health of your party permits 
take a short trip over the ‘“ Divide”’ into “ Middle 
Park” and back, you will be well paid. By the fif- 
teenth of September you should have made the circuit 
of South Park and leave it by the “‘ Ute Pass,” visiting 
the “ Petrified stumps” and the ‘‘ Yargon”’ or fortified 
rocks on the way, and coming out of the mountains at 
Manitou and Colorado Springs; here you can spend 
two weeks in “ Monument Park,”’ the “ Garden of the 
Gods,” and ‘‘ Cheyenne Cafion.”” 

On the first of October, if you propose to winter in 
the territory, turn south from Colorado Springs along 
the base of the mountains to the vicinity of Cafion 
City. Here select some sheltered nook among the foot 
hills where you have plenty of sun and are protected 
from the winds, and build or buy a little cabin with a 
big fire place, and you are ready to live in the good 
old-fashioned way that gave our ancestors such health 
of mind and body. Butif on the first of October it is 
your intention to spend the winter at home then turn 
northward from Colorado Springs and skirt along the 
base of the mountains to Denver, there sell your team 
and outfit and take the cars for home. 

The cost of the outfit complete for six persons will 
vary from five to seven hundred dollars, and it can be 
sold in the fall for one-half to three-fourths of that 
sum. The cost of living in camp, allowing you to buy 
everything of the ranches that you need, will vary 
from three to five dollars per week for each person, 
depending on the economy or extravagance practiced. 

In every part of the route named persons and proper- 
ty are safer night and day than in the best policed city 
in the world. We traveled in this way four months 
with a greater feeling of security than locks and bolts 
could give us at home, and without losing by theft a 
single article; frequently having returned to us by 
hunters and “ prospecters"’ articles that we had lost 
out of the wagon. We have for days and nights left 
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our wagon and contents alone in the forest while we 
werejoff on horseback and muleback, or on foot, explor- 
ing some wild out-of-the-way cafion. We have camped 
for several days among the Indians of the territory, 
but in no case did we lose anything by theft; we 
trusted hunters, miners, and Indians implicitly, and 
our faith in them was never violated. 

Before we had been camping six weeks we were 
ashamed to say that any of our party were invalids; 
all were well bronzed by the sun and so much stronger 
and healthier that we hardly knew ourselves. 

No one need be afraid of the sunlight of Colorado. 
It has all the beneficial effects of sunlight in other 
countries with none of the enervating effects common 
elsewhere. Pask in it; enjoy it all you can—for I be- 
lieve that few have as yet fully appreciated the bene- 
ficial effect of the chemical action of sunlight on the 
blood. 

Without desiring to usurp the place of the intelligent 
physician in deciding what cases should go and which 
stay at home, and without any interest in the territory 
except the friendly feeling for that which has so plain- 
ly benefited those I love, I would strongly advise the 
average invalid suffering from incipient consumption, 
asthma, bronchial and throat troubles to go to Colora- 
do in the spring and “rough it,’’ varying the pro- 
gramme intelligently to suit each individual case, and 
the result will be a larger per centage of cures than 
can be obtained in any other way. 





LOST AT SEA. 
By Mrs. L. M. Bunn. 
( H, beautiful sea, whispering sea ! 
Rolling thy white waves along the shore, 

Tossing rich gifts from thy limitless store, 
Sea-weed fine from the mermaid’s cell, 
Coral, and pearl, and moaning shell ; 
Can ye bring to our reaching hands again 
The treasure we crave with a longing pain, 
That the floating sea-nymphs lured to thee, 

Oh, beautiful, rolling sea, 

As they sang their sweet refrain ? 


Oh, beautiful sea, whispering sea! 
Have ye made her a bed in the shifting sands, 
And placed in her floating, nerveless hands 
Coral, and pearl, and sea-weed rare, 
With a pillow of shells for her shining hair ? 
Have the ocean-sprites, with loving sighs, 
Kissed out the light from her beaming eyes, 
And lulled ber to,sleep with their minstrelsy, 

Oh, beautiful, restless sea, 

As they hid their coveted prize ? 


Oh, beautiful sea, whispering sea! 
With thy many voices there comes no sound 
To tell that the prize we lost is found! 
With thy myriad gifts of wondrous cost 
Ts never a trace of our treasure lost! 
The freighted ships o’er thy flashing foam 
Bring other wanderers safely home ; 
Other feet bound o’er thy white sands free, 
Oh, restless, cruel sea, 
Will our darling never come? 


Oh, treacherous sea, greedy sea! 
Keep thine own treasures of pear] and sheil, 
And sea-weed rare from the mermaid’s cell } 
We covet them not; they bring no trace 
Of her who went down in thy chill embrace, 
Each tossing wave, with its foaming crest, 
Tells of pallid lips and a pulseless breast! 
And the ery of our hungry hearts to thee, 

Their pitiful, wailing cry, O sea, 

Rises ever, and will not rest! 





A STORY OF CALUMNY. 
By Cuarues L. Brace. 


VERY remarkable and painful instance has 

come within the writer’s knowledge, during the 

past year, of the effects of newspaper calumny, and, 

as it is now sufficiently public, there can be no harm in 
detailing it. 

The readers of the Christian Union will perhaps re- 
member an account which we gave in that journal, last 
autumn, of an Indian Agency in Minnesota under the 
new reform; of the intelligent labors of the former 
Agent, who had now become the Indian Commissioner, 
in instructing and elevating the Indians, and especially 
of the devoted efforts of a Christian woman, Mrs. 
Smith, in civilizing and Christianizing these barba- 
riaus. 

The Agent himself was an exceptional man. We had 
known him twenty years ago as a worker among the 
poor of New York; one of the most judicious and ear- 
nest helpers of this unfortunate class we ever came in 
contact with. He then became a minister, for which 
duty he had been preparing; but the war broke out, 
and a louder call sounded within him to help the suf- 
ferers from this great struggle. He became an agent 
in the camps for the Christian Commission; and sub- 
sequently, feeling that the most unfortunate of all 
those trampled under the iron heel of war were the 
freedmen, he became a missionary, under the American 
Missionary Association, among the homeless and 
wretched blacks near the march of our armies, After 
the struggle was over, his humane feelings were called 
out towards that race which was gradually disappear- 
ing before our civilization—the Indians; It seemed to 
him that the bayonet and bullet having been tried in 
vain in the work of improving them, it was now time 
to attempt some of the measures which had been so 








successful with the young “ Bedouins " of New York— 
the employment of industry, of patient kindness, of 


‘material aid and of religion—in the dificult task of ele- 


vating and civilizing them. 
Recognizing his intelligent and judicious activity 


‘and profound earnestness of philanthropy, the Ameri- 


can Missionary Board secured his appointment as In- 
dian Agent at White Earth, Minn. While at work 
here, without any solicitation on his part, General 
Grant, under the new plans of reform of the Indian 
Administration, suddenly offered him the important 
national post of Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the 
whole country. The President had neen determined 
to introduce an entire change of the Indian manage- 
ment; and to attempt to break up the thieving job- 
bery which had so long irritated the Indians and 
disgraced the Ameriean name. He would take the 
whole administration of these tribes out of the hands 
of politicians; sacrifice the so-called “ Indian political 
fuud" (as he was bound by honesty to do); try the ef- 
fect of industry and religion, instead of rascality and 
force, upon these barbarians, and bring these wild 
tribes under the influences of our highest civilization. 

It was a most admirable and genuine effort of re- 
form. One original feature of it was to induce the 
great missionary and religious associations to take part 
in the government of the Indians. 

With this view the President probably consulted the 
American Missionary Board, who recommended Mr. 
EK. P. Smith as Commissioner, and he was accordingly 
appointed. 

Mr. Smith threw into the work all the ingenuity and 
earnestness and enlightened religious fervor and ex- 
eoutive ability which he had shown in his labors 
among the poor of New York. Nothing could exceed 
his simple-minded devotion to his work; and the good 
judgment with which he carried it out was noted by 
all. His wife, not being able or desirous to share in 
his larger administration, with true woman's simple 
devotion, remained in her Indian village, would not 
accompany her husband to Washington, separated 
herself even from her daughter, and consecrated day 
and night to missionary efforts for these poor heathen. 
When I saw her, in the summer of 1873, she was living 
in a poor little house, with none of the luxuries of civ- 
ilization about her, but her whole life and being hid 
in these wretched creatures whom she would aid. 

She held her religious services on the Sunday; she 
read and prayed with the sick and dying; she taught 
gardening to the women, who were thus learning the 
first elements of civilization; she gathered reeds from 
the swamp and showed them how baskets and mats 
were to be made; others she trained in milking cows; 
others to make their plots of ground look pleasant: 
again, the young girls she attempted to educate in the 
difficult paths of purity and virtue; the perplexed she 
advised, and the dying consoled. It would be difficult 
to find on the earth a life more ordered after Christ’s 
own spirit and words. What struck me also in it all 
was the moderation and good judgment with which 
all was done. One often sees enthusiastic laborers in 
the vineyard of humanity who toil as if the night were 
coming when no man can work every twenty-four 
hoars, and whose task is soon cut off by nature's 
“eight-hour law.’’ Mrs. Smith, on the other hand, la- 
bored as men labor in a profession, knowing that they 
shall have many years, and that good work must be 
slow, and carefully and patiently done. A solid, pa- 
tient, judicious Christian worker she seemed to me. 

Mr. Smith’s earliest movements were, of course, in 
the direction of breaking up the old “ Indian ring,” 
and of stopping the nefarious profits which agents, 
peddlers and contractors had so long wrung from the 
means appropriated by Congress for those unfortunate 
people. The “jobs” summarily stopped, the cheat- 
ing broken up, the swindling interrupted by these 
measures can never be known except by those who are 
enabled to study the accounts of each Indian Agency. 

Such a reform naturally aroused immediately a 
swarm of enemies. <All the contractors whose ricked 
gains were thus ‘cut off, the politicians who could no 
longer use the Indian Fund, the agents and peddlers 
whose occupation was gone, and the liquor-sellers who 
were fined, together with the Indians themselves, who 
wanted unlimited drinking, and who spend their 
money on gewgaws rather than on stock and tools of 
farming, at once began their stinging attaoks. 

It happens that there is in this country a very power- 
ful interest which is in such an intermediate condi- 
tion between two stages of its growth as to furnish a 
peculiarly favorable means for personal calumny. 

It is an agency for furnishing news, which, from its 
wonderfully arranged machinery and the study its 
managers give to daily events all over the world, must 
be supported by the whole community. Its organ— 
the press, especially in the large cities—has just out- 
grown the provincial and personal stages, whose per- 
sonal gossip is an important feature, but has not yet 
assumed the European phase, where personalities are 
not permitted, and the journal is especially the vehicle 
of public interests. Some of the newspaper associa- 
tions in large cities are becoming so wealthy, and con- 
trolling such large interests, and the writers are 
gathered from so many different sides, that personality 
is gradually dropping from them, as it does from a 
first-class English journal. 

Others, on the other hand, though controlling capi- 
tal, keep up the old traditions of calumny, support a 
poor class of editors who have no connection with the 
great interests of the community, and suppose that 
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they must’add to the vivacity of their columns by per- 
sonal scandals and vile abuse of individuals. 

The processes of calumny have been reduced almost 
to a science in such journals. First comes an editorial 
paragraph against some unfortunate individual; then 
an indignant letter from some real or imaginary corre- 
spondent, who wonders that an outraged community 
can permit such a villain as the one assailed to walk 
abroad in a virtuous society; then another still longer 
and sharper editorial, with falsehoods and insinuations 
without number; then facts stated which are lies, and 
“ communications’ which originate in the office; then 
small paragraphs in which the name of the one assailed 
is habitually coupled with such Fnglish as “swindler,” 
“cheat,” “hypocrite,” “scoundrel,” and the like, 
until the community shall be enabled always to asso- 
ciate the one with the other. 

Now the reporters are put, like dogs, on the track; 
and lucky the object of all this calumny who does not 
have among his kith or kin, or in his own history, or 
that of his wife or her family, some sensitive spot 
where a wound will be felt! 

In the mean time the victim attacked can do utterly 
nothing. He cannot write to the journal attacking, 
because, if eapable of such malice, it will either not 
publish his reply, or travesty it and make it the occa- 
sion for a fresh assault. He cannot appeal to the gen- 
tlemanly feelings of the conductors, for in such cases 
the assailants are unknown writers who only desire to 
make a sensation, or who bave a political or sectarian 
impulse. 

To struggle with a powerful journal is recognized as 
the height of folly. All that the person calumniated 
can do is to wait for time and a better feeling to justify 
him. If he is in a public office, he can call upon his 
superiors to investigate the charges, though this will 
not necessarily check calumny. 

If the attack commenced be a purely personal scan- 
dal, as, for instance, a lying calumny against some 
clergyman’'s character, then appears another branch of 
this agency; men who may be called the chiffoniers of 
the press, who make it a business to collect the garbage 
or scandal in large cities and sell it to their employers 
in the country press—a nasty trade, but one finding 
persons willing to work at it; the peculiarity of some 
of the country editors sometimes being that they will 
publish miserable gossip and lying scandal from a cor- 
respondent which personally they would be ashamed 
to repeat. 

All this skillful machinery of scandal was turned 
upon our Commissioner of Indian affairs. The disap- 
pointed contractors began the assault in the Minnesota 
journals; then they corresponded with the papers in 
the large Eastern cities. The partisan journals took it 
up with zeal—not necessarily because they believed 
Mr. Smith was guilty of any wrong, but to make a 
sensation, to annoy the administration, to point a 
witty article. 

It was such an easy and admirable topic; the poorest 
penny-a-liner on a Metropolitan journal could make 
such a telling article on the “ Reverend swindler,’ the 
‘philanthropic scoundrel,” the “religious cheat who 
grewrich with money wrung from the poor,” etc., etc., 
in phrases perfectly familiar to the needy gentlemen 
who pick up a precarious living around large newspa- 
per offices. 

To Mr. Smith, however, these bitter or witty attacks 
which flew from one end of the country to the other 
were by no means indifferent. Having devoted him- 
self to works of humanity when other men, of in- 
ferior ability, were gathering wealth or winning 
fame, the only treasure he possessed was a pure 
and unsullied name. Now to find it daubed with the 
mud of scandal throughout the land, and made a 
synonym for sugh offenses as the New York Ring was 
condemned for, was by no means agreeable. He bore 
all, however, in silence. At length, as the attacks in- 
creased in bitterness, he demanded of his superiors in 
Washington an investigation. They saw nothing to 
investigate, and were in no haste to begin. 

Finally, however, the examination was held in St. 
Paul. Anyone who reads over the volume of evidence 
taken on that investigation will only wonder why it 
was ever made. There was not the smallest real basis 
for the scandals; and the Court or Commission in effect 
declared this—Mr. Smith was pronounced innocent. 
But the calumniaters who had followed him for 
months with these baseless scandals, all the nameless 
pack of writers who had been hunting an honest man 
toward ruin for so long a time, néw never gave a sign 
that they had done a wrong. Not an apology appeared 
in any journal. Worse than this, not one even men- 
tioned that he had been tried and acquitted. 

Mr. Smith escaped the blow, but calumny had in- 
flicted a wound on another which time could never 
heal, and which covered life with a dense shadow to 
him henceforth. The witty scandals so carelessly 
thrown off struck on the quivering nerves of Mrs. 
Smith; she seemed to see her husband’s good name 
blackened; even her own pure name was smirched; 
and, worst of all to a Christian worker, she beheld the 
ignorant Indians poisoned by these newspaper scan- 
dals, and her own labor of love interrupted. Her no- 


ble nature broke under it; reason gave way; and she. 


became, and is now, a lunatic. 

What check, the reader will ask after this story of 
calumny, is there to this unrestrained newspaper cal- 
umny? We answer, but one; the will of the commu- 
nity itself. When the public do not want and will not 
abide “organs of calumny,” then there will be none— 








as there are none now in England. Not till we have 
reached that height of civilization, that a newspaper 
using its enormous public power for personal calum- 
nies shall never enter the doors of a respectable family, 
or its editor be received at an honest man’s table, will 
we be rid of organs of slander. 
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ENTLEMEN: I am this afternoon to speak 

J to you as to the best procedure in your ministry 
by which to inspire men with a sense of their personal 
sinfulness. 

CONVICTION, TO CARRY ASPIRATION. 

Why is it necessary? For what purpose is it to be 
done? It is only that they may be incited to reforma- 
tion. The use of preaching to men the doctrine of sin 
is that they may be led away from sin. The test of 
right preaching on this subject is not its agreement 
with any preconceived theory: it is its agreement with 
the fundamental sympathies and laws of the human 
soul, manifesting itself in the renunciation of sins, or 
in an effort to renounce them, and in the betaking of 
one’s self to the higher life. I say that it were worse 
than cruel to preach to men their lost condition, and 
their guiltiness, and their corruption before God, if 
that were all. 

Human life itself sets us the example. If men walk 
the street heedlessly, thrusting themselves against lit- 
tle children or unprotected women, we rebuke them, 
because their rudeness can be corrected, and should be 
corrected ; but who ever rebukes a man with a shrunk- 
en leg for halting and causing inconvenience in the 
street? By the consent of all mankind, we are silent 
on that subject. 

If aman be found in anger, or in any other unwor- 
thy feeling, making up hideous faces at persons, we 
rebuke him because he is doing that which isimproper, 
and because it can be changed; but if a man be para- 
lysed, or if he were born with a hideously ugly face 
which he is obliged to carry all his life, we never say 
anything about that, because he cannot correct it. 

It is the correctableness of sinful conduct and life 
that gives the whole reason for dwelling upon this sub- 
ject. Therefore, the sense of sin inspired in men is 
only the reverse, and should be the concomitant, of a 
sense of aspiration. It is our business so to discourse 
to our people that they shall feel not only a sense of 
wrong and wrong-doing, but a corresponding sense of 
right and right-doing; it is our business to preach to 
them so as that out of our preaching shall come that 
influence which shall impel them in the right direction 
from the wrong direction. 

EXPERIENCE THE TRUE TEXT TO PREACH FROM. 

This is the fundamental idea on which I construct 
my remarks to you this afternoon; and in the first 
place I assert, that it is comparatively useless, that 
frequently it is worse than useless, to preach to men 
of their sins in no other way than by a retinue of texts, 
and by statements of the authority of the Word of 
God; because that part of God’s Word which is au- 
thoritative is that which lives consciously inus. You 
must translate into men’s actual experience that which 
is taught by letter in the Word of God before you can 
appeal to it and make them feel that they have vio- 
lated it. For a book is a book, and but a book. If 
it be a book that declares the divine will and the divine 
judgment, far be it from me to say that there is no use 
in employing it; but I declare that it is auxiliary, that 
it is interpretative. The work must first be developed 
in a man’s own understanding and in his moral con- 
sciousness; and then his experience and sensibility 
must be corroborated by the declarations of the Word 
of God; but mere textual preaching, a mere array of 
texts so long that it looks like a sinner’s funeral pro- 
cession, will not convict men. It will teach them what 
the Bible says; but what we want is to make them 
feel. 

Generic preaching lies under precisely the same con- 
ditions. As all rivers empty into the ocean, so all 
specifics will first or last empty into generics. All 
facts and all personal instances of special dispositions 
and acts in the individual are materials which every 
man, if he has any philosophical tendency, finally 
generalizes, and forms into some sense of disposition ; 
but to preach the generic first makes it very difficult 
for men to specialize, whereas to preach the specific 
first will by and by lead men of themselves to gener- 
alize. 

Therefore it is that the true preaching of sinfulness 
is the preaching of individual and personal sins. In 
order to preach truly, it is far better that you should 
prepare your way, not by any abstract statement of 
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law or rule of conduct, but, as far as possible, by con- 
crete statements. 

You never could make a person who was born im a 
village, who had seen nothing of pictures, who, find- 
ing in himself a blind impulse to paint, had worked 
his way up so far as to paint a lion-sign for a tavern, 
and who was praised for his skill by all his neigh- 
bors—you never could make such a person believe 
that he was not an artist. All the abstract arguments 
in the world would not convince him of this; but 
bring a genuine painting from out of the French 
school, of a lion in an African desert, and set it down 
in his shop by the side of his crude banner-picture, and 
g0 away without saying a word; and the man coming 
in of a sudden and looking at the one and at the other, 
will step back, and say, “ Ass! I thought that picture 
of mine was a lion, but I have found out that Iam an 
ass—that is all. I will never paint another picture.” 
He has been resisting statements of his well-meaning 
friends to the effect that there was not very much ar- 
tistic skill displayed in his picture, and has looked 
upon them as attempting to “‘repress genius;"’ and he 
would not believe anything that they said about it; 
but the moment there is put before him a real thing, 
an ideal picture, he lays aside his notion that he is an 
artist, and now all the world could not produce the op- 
posite impression inhis mind. What he needs is to be 
buoyed up, and encouraged to think that with self- 
denial and perseverance, in time he can attain even to 
that excellence which he sees exhibited in the picture 
which throws his own work so entirely in the shade. 

Now, in simply preaching to men that they are self- 
ish, that they are proud, that they are vain, and that 
they are without holiness, you cannot produce much 
effect upon them. Well, yes, they all suppose that 
they are so; the Bible says it; the Catechism echoes it, 
and the minister re-echoes it. It is the general opinion 
of the whole neighborhood that they are all sinful; 
that they are sold under sin; that they are in bondage 
to sin. This is iterated and re-iterated, until by and 
by people say, “ Yes, we are all sinners; none of us 
are clad in holiness; we are all under the wrath and 
curse of God;"’ but how much do they feel it? What 
reality is there in it to them? 

THE GENERIC, MADE POTENT BY THE SPECIFIC. 

As I shall have occasion to show by-and-by, these 
forms, these limitations, these statements, these defini- 
tions, being filled up by vital personal experience, be- 
come of immense potency and usefulness; but alone, 
without any filling up, they are of very little validity. 

If a man can be shown an act of heroic benevolence, 
and if then his own daily dripping selfishness can be 
put right alongside of it, he will hardly need a ser- 
mon. The two things will preach to each other. 

If a man, full of avarice and bound up in stinginess, 
has presented before him the very opposite traits of 
character, in all grace and beauty, the ideal which he 
gets, the impression which is made upon him, the prac- 
tical development of the right which he sees, becomes 
the revelator of the wrong, and gives him such a po- 
tent sense of that wrong as can be given to him by no 
argument and no merely philosophical statement. 

By and by, when, by such a comparison, you have 
prepared a man’s mind so that at last he is brought to 
an understanding of is condition, of his lack, of the 
reason of his deficiency, of his limitations, and of his 
sins, then it is a very different thing to preach that men 
generally are sinful; it becomes an idea with a new 
meaning. Thetrue way of preaching is not to preach 
the general sinfulness of men, and then leave them to 
find out their sins, but to open up to them tkeir sins, 
so that they may see them by a comparison of what 
they are with the ideal standard, and then bring them 
from the consciousness of personal transgression up to 
the highest generic view. 


SCRIPTURAL OR NATURAL PREACHING VCT8US THEOLOGI- 
CAL. 

In preaching these elements, men must follow the 
Scripture method, as distinguished from the theologi- 
cal method. I do not wish to speak evil of dignities, 
nor of customs, nor of the wisdom of men; but woe be 
to any generation that is not better for the power that 
it has to differ from that which went before; and woe 
be to any generation whose principle, in looking back 
upon great men, great thoughts, and great develop- 
ments, which have prepared the way for later genera- 
tions, is to look upon them only as upon idols, to wor- 
ship them. It is a fact that one set of men having 
lived makes the state of the next set larger, and ena- 
bles them te go further in the line of development than 
their fathers did. 

Now, I think there could be no such cruelty as to 
preach to this generation as Jonathan Edwards 
preached to his. Not that there were not magnificent 
strains in his preaching; but there was such a sense of 
the divine authority, such a sense of the rights of 
divinity, and such a sense of the sinfulness of sin, as 
amounted, not always, but frequently, to a species of 
inhumanity toward men because they were sinful. 
And there has been since his time, and since the times 
of other great men who preached revival sermons, 
what I may call a savage way of preaching man’s sin- 
fulness—which is not the Scriptural way. The Bible 
method of preaching the sinfulness of man is the 
parental way. The Scriptures are full of human feel- 
ing; they are full of considerateness; they are full of 
gentleness; they are full of variations of approach; 
they are full of differing modes of development; and 
what the pulpit needs more than anything else in 
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preaching man’s sinfulness is the feeling, on the part 
of those that preach, that they are joined to man by 
his sinfulness the same as by his sorrow, and that they 
are to be helpful to him, and to feel toward bim as a 
father feels toward his son, or as a mother feels toward 
her daughter. 


SYMPATHY WITH SINNERS. 

Itis not the man who has the most profound sense 
of the glory of God; it is not the man who has the 
most acute sensibility to the sinfulness of sin; it is the 
man who carries in his heart something of the feeling 
which characterized the atoning Christ—it is he that is 
the most effectual preacher. It is the man who has 
some such sorrow for sin that he would rather take 
penalty upon himself than that the sinner should bear 
it. Itis not the man who is merely seeking the vindi- 
cation of abstract law, or the recognition of a great, 
invisible God; it is the man who is seeking in himself 
to make plain the manifestation of God as a Physician 
of souls, sorrowing for them, calling to them, and 
yearning to do them good. It is the compassion of 
men who, while they know how to depict the danger- 
ousness of sin, oftentimes its meanness, and always its 
violation of divine law, yet recognize that they can 
never bring men so easily to an admission of their sin- 
fulness by representing God’s wrath and producing in 
them a feeling of terror, as by holding up before them 
the divine compassion and kindness. 

“Come here!” says a father to his child; ‘‘ you play- 
ed truant it seems.” ‘No, I didn’t,” says the boy. 
“You didn’t ? Now, don’t undertake to deceive me; 
you did! You see that whip; you know what is com- 
ing: own that you did it.” “Ididn’t do it.” ‘ Well, 
how came you not to be at school?” ‘I was sent on 
anerrand.’” ‘*Whosent you?’ ‘*Theschoolmaster.” 

Suppose, instead of approaching the boy in anger, 
and driving him into a succession of lies through fear, 
the man bad called him to him, and said: **Have you 
had a pleasant time, myson? You have been weak to- 
day. I am very sorry for you. I know you were 
tempted; and you gave way to the temptation. If I 
had been with you I could have helped you. Perhaps 
Ican help you some now. I am very sorry that you 
did that. Idon’t mean to punish you; but I want to 
help you out of this weakness.” 

All the time the boy’s tears are running down his 

. cheeks; he does not deny the charge; and when his fa- 
ther goes on to point out the indecorum of which he is 
guilty, the ruin to which it will lead him if he persists 
in it, and the bad example which he has set in the 
school, he feels worse and worse; and when finally the 
father asks: ‘“‘ What will your mother think of it?’ he 
boo-hoos right out. He cannot bear to have his mo- 
ther told; and the father says: “If you will try to do 
better, I wont say anything about it;” and he is ex- 
ceedingly grateful to his father; and the next time he 
is tempted to play truant all his best feelings rise up 
to hinder him; and all in him that is generous and lov- 
ing, says: ‘I don’t want to do it.”’ 

In the one case the father came to the boy with 
wrath and penalty, and the boy hardened himself and 
resisted. In the other case, the father came to the boy 
with the same charge, but he did it in such a way as 
to bring him into a condition in which his best moral 
feelings were roused against temptation. 

Ought we not, then, to gather some lessons from 
things that are taking place through the providence of 
God in every Christian household, in every household 
that is controlled by Christian affections; and above all 
by that supremest of all inspirat@ns, love? Are they 
not, in some remote sense, revelations of the divine 
plan and the divine methods? When we turn from 
these things to the New Testament, and see the way of 
our Lord, may we not understand that one mode of 
preaching to men so as to bring them to a sense of 
their sinfulness is to preach to them, [ will not say ex- 
cusatorily, I wAl not say in a manner which shall make 
sin seem less sinful, but so that they shall not think of 
you as standing over them like a sheriff who has a 
writ to serve upon them, or who has a sentence of 
execution which is to take them to the block? You 
are to preach so that men shall feel that the things 
which you say to them are spoken out of kindness 
and love. Ido not think that ministers quite enough 
put themselves out of their profession. 

KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY TO SYMPATHY. 


A boy at the age of about ten or eleven years 
turns rather to the subject of the Christian ministry. 
He rather selects his company with the view that he 
may bea minister. He rather thinks he shall be. He 
knows that his mother is praying @r it all the time, 
and he would like to fulfill her hop®s. He reads good 
books, and goes with good boys, and is a good boy 
himself. When he goes to school, he is a model boy. He 
does not have any association with bad boys. When 
he goes to the academy, he is still rather remarkable 
as a good boy; and by this time he begins to know it. 
When he reaches the college, he goes right into the 
college prayer meeting, and is soon made a deacon in 
the college church. He walks in the ways of the wise, 
and really does not know much about human life out- 
side. He has very little acquaintance with what are 
the troubles of bud and high-spirited young men in 
college. And as soon as he gets to the theological sem- 
inary he is put to bed with Emmons and all the other 
excellent saints of New England. He lives with them. 
And when he is ordained as a minister he goes to all 
the associational meetings, and to all the councils, and 
is every where in close relations with his own kind and 





class. So it comes to pass that he is one of the most 
exemplary of all the men that go into the pulpit. But 
really, he knows next to nothing about the way in 
which ordinary men live in this world. He cannot 
put himself in anybody’s place. Jesus descended from 
the loftiest position, took upon himself the form of a 
man, humbled himself, became a servant, and was 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. He 
walked among men from the highest to the lowest, and 
made himself personally acquainted with every trial 
and sin. He was tempted in every faculty, and yet 
without sin. He knew what was in men, and he knew 
how to make allowance for them. He was their High- 
priest, symbolized by the Jewish high-priest. Like 
ourselves, he knew what human infirmities were, and 
he had compassion upon those who were out of the 
way. This was the peculiarity of Christ—that he sym- 
pathized with sinners. 

With how many young professional ministers is it 
the case that they do not know the great round of 
weakness and infirmity, as well as guilt, which pre- 
vails in the community! How men are born into 
life—with what limitations; with what different de- 
grees of opportunity; with what biases; with what 
partial education, wrong education, or excellent edu- 
eation! Some men are born with might and power of 
will and passion almost irresistible. Some men go 
mourning all their life long that their stream of suc- 
cess runs so slender, and is so full of shallows and sand- 
bars. Some men, in their feelings, are swept as leaves 
in autumn by the tempest; and some men never know 
what a breeze of feeling is. Some men are invincible 
by money, and others are vincible by it. Some men, 
in their pride, are like snow-capped mountains— 
Mount Blane for instance—grand, high, white, cold, 
solitary. Some men are born with melancholy, and 
some with hope. Some men are happy in their associ- 
ations and avocations, and others find themselves en- 
tangled by false-alliances, by mis-partnerships, by ten 
thousand influences from which they are struggling to 
break away. Some men are all the time condemning 
themselves, and others are all the time overestimating 
themselves. There is a great whirl and round of hu- 
man nature into which men are thrown, and where 
the strife is intense, and the result doubtful. Some 
men sin and hide their sin, and others sin and do not 
know how to hide it. Some, having sinned, sink down 
under a sense of shame, and some are buoyed up by a 
feeling of pride. Some, when cast out by reason of 
their sins, are conscious that they are better than those 
who are kept in. Some who are doomed to poverty 
feel that they are more deserving of prosperity than 
those who have it but do not earnit. The great round 
of life is full of mistakes and of mysterious influences, 
against which men stagger and strive, in various de- 
grees. And the man who occupies the position of a 
minister of the Gospel should have such a realizing 
knowledge and sense of human want and weakness and 
wickedness that the thought of these things would bring 
tears of sympathy to his eyes. 

If one in this spirit reads the New Testament, and 
sees how God deals with sin and with sinners, he will 
find no letting down of the ideal of goodness as against 
sin; he will find no lowering of the standard of holiness 
as against sinfulness. That ideal and that standard 
must be keptupforever. ‘‘ Let God be true, but every 
man aliar.’”” No matter what comes, keep the standard 
and the ideal high. But, after all, working with that 
ideal should be full of patience and sweetness. Your 
sorrow for the people to whom you preach should be 
greater than their sorrow for themselves can be. You 
are to make yourself, therefore, in the place of Christ, 
a sufferer for sufferers, sent to bear sin in its pain and 
penalty, without its guilt. 

There are unsuspected influences in the air. Men are 
afraid to carry their consciences into their life. This 
you ought to understand; I think you will be con- 
vinced of it when you come to preach; and I believe 
it will help you to preach so that men will be made to 
feel their weakness and sinfulness and infirmities. 

CONVENTIONAL AND REAL SINS. 

Men in the community at large are seldom trained 
with a universal conscience. In general, they are 
trained with what might be called a conventional con- 
science—a conscience which is largely ecclesiastical. 
There are, in the first place, conventional sins. The 
church has its organization and its house of worship; 
and men feel that it would be a great sin to treat this 
edifice as they would an ordinary structure. Especial- 
ly are men trained in the Roman, and Episcopal, and in 
other denominational churches, to feel that there isa 
sanctity in the building itself. And there is no more 
reason why we should not suppose that divine grace in- 
heres in stone and plaster as much as in bread and 
wine. Somen are taught to feel that contempt toward 
a venerable church is next to contempt of God. 

A man walks half way up the aisle in a church, ab- 
sent-minded, with his hat on, and whistling, and 
coming to his senses checks himself, and thinks he is a 
great sinner. He has whistled in church! He has 
worn his hat in the house of God! I should say, 
young gentleman, that you had better not wear your 
hat in any house; and that whistling in a dwelling 
house is always bad manners; but whistling in a 
church is considered by many as a gross offense. And 
this man, going home, says to his wife, ‘‘I really feel 
bad, my dear;”’ and he tells her how he wore bis hat 
and whistled in church; and sheexclaims, ‘‘ Why, that 
was shocking! I hope nobody saw you.” He is thor- 
oughly ashamed of himself, and feels guilty besides. 





The next morning he gets up, and understanding that 
there is a man in the neighborhood who wants a horse, 
he thinks he will sell him his—which is a good horse, 
but is slightly lame on account of a contracted hoof. 
The lameness does not show, however, except when he 
is put to hard work. So the man sells his horse. He 
knows that it is unsound, yet he dexterously conceals 
the fact, and the bargain is consummated. Now does 
he go back to his wife and say, “Ob, my dear, lama 
great sinner’? Not he! 

From this you will see what I mean by a conven- 
tional sin, as standing over against a real sin. 

THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 

In that way, you shall find that men are often very 
conscientious about Sunday—that is, strict Puritans. 
They will not do any work on Sunday, nor even 
on Saturday night. On Sunday they will not allow 
any newspapers to be read in their families, Neither 
will they allow any except ‘‘ Sunday books’”’ to be read. 
Their children must go to meeting in the morning, 
and, if possible, again in the afternoon. There must 
be nothing done of a secular nature until after the 
sun has gone down below the horizon. One minute 
and it is irreverent, it is breaking Sunday, to tell a 
funny story. The next minute down goes the sun, 
and then the story may be told. Thevery persons who 
are thus particular about observing Sunday and fast- 
days, will, even on Sunday, sit and discuss their 
neighbor’s faults without a shadow of the feeling 
that they are striking a thousand fathoms deeper 
into sin than they would be if they were to “break” 
Sunday. oil 

I admire Sunday, I admire the old Jewish Sabbath, 
and I think New England owes much to it. One of 
the sweetest of my reminiscences is that of the old 
breezy hill-top in Litchfield on Sunday—of the Sun- 
day sun, and the Sunday birds, and the” Sunday 
shimmering Mount Tom, and the Sunday elm trees, and 
the Sunday scenes, some of which were touching, and 
some ludicrous. As I recall it, Sunday was a great 
moral power. But how about uncharitableness? How 
about avarice? How about deliberate selfishness, in 
ten thousand customary ways? How about anger? 
How about the spirit of petty revenge? How about 
such things as these, which go right to the root of 
moral character, and are like rust on steel, eating to 
its very substance ? 

And, now-a-days, what is the public sentiment of 
the church? What is the sentiment of those who 
meet each other in church communion? What is the 
sentiment of persons who sit over against each other 
at the tea-table, and delight themselves in serving up 
their fellow men, and enjoy the little repast of this 
fault and that suspicion? How many people feel that 
the want of heart, the want of love and tenderness, 
the want of benevolence, indicates a lack of that 
higher love which makes God God? How many per- 
sons are there who feel that these sins of disposition 
amount to immeasurably more than customary aud 
ecclesiastical sins? Does the pulpit do its duty in this 
matter? Do men who preach sufficiently enl'ghten 
their congregations concerning it? 

How is it in the matter of quarreling? There are 
parishes in New England where men have had quar- 
rels which they watered and pruned and nourished 
for twenty years; and it would seem to be their pride 
to hand them down as a legacy to their posterity. In 
the West, when men quarrel, they knock each other 
down, and roll over, and get up and take a drink, and 
that is the end of it; but in New England men do not 
dare to take the law into their own hands, and settle 
their difficulty; but they remember it. They carry 
the insult, the wrong, the grudge, the hatred; and it 
breaks out into evil speaking, back-biting, and all 
manner of little mean retaliations. Men who cherish 
bitter animosities toward each other yet go to the same 
communion-table, and sit under the same preaching, 
from ten years to ten years, and all the time they 
do not feel that all Mount Sinai, if it could speak, 
would thunder at them; and they are talking about 
their hopes, and their hopes, and their hopes! 

Now, I want to know if any abstract preaching of 
sinfulness, and letting alone the real and specific sins 
of the commonest sort, can be a faithful and fruitful 
preaching of sinfulness. 

RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF DIFFERENT SINS. 

More than that, there is a want of perspective in 
men’s conscience or sense of sin, so that they over- 
estimate some offenses, and under-estimate others. 
For instance, you will find persons who, if they sit 
down on the Bible suddenly spring up with 3 most 
overwhelming sense of sin. Having neglected some 
minor duty, they will groan over that as though it 
were a most serious transgression. In their minds 
there is no distinction between sins in regard to their 
magnitude. They have no sense of the relative pro- 
portions of sins and of their effects in the community. 
Therefore, men frequently indtlge themselves in the 
most ruinous courses without compunction, and then 
make a great account of little peccadillos, manifesting 
the intensest contrition concerning them. 

There is great need, therefore, of maintaining iu the 
minds of men a clear insight of the nature of sins, and 
thus giving them a true standard by which to judge of 
sinful ness, 

RELATIVITY OF PREACHING. 

That leads me to say, next, that there are very few 
persons who are so round, so allsided, that any part 
of them is a true test of right or wrong. Taking s0- 
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ciety at large, you will find that it breaks itself up into 
groups or classes of men, that only one or two of the 
faculties of the human mind are employed by each 
class, and that these become the tests. 

For example, you shall find that some men have an 
intellectual test. It is the agreement between this or 
that course of conduct, and the rule or the law. By 
nature or by training almost the entire sensibility of 
their minds has been centered in intellectual processes ; 
and ideas control them. So, when you preach, in a 
large city, if you are an able man, and draw men to- 
ward you, you will find in your congregation a great 
many wbo—while you are touching this man, that man 
and the other man—will themselves never be touched. 
You will appeal to their heart, to their manhood, to 
their sense of shame, to their better feelings, but you 
will not reach them. By and by, however, there will 
come a man who will preach a different kind of sermon 
in your pulpit. The majority of the people will say, 
“T hope you are not going to have that man exchange 
with you often: I do not know why, but it seems to 
me that his sermon was the driest that I have listened 
to for many months.”’ But these men of ideas will 
say, ‘‘I never bad anything come so near to me as that 
man’s sermon. Ido not understand how it was, but he 
made me tremble.” The center in them was not moral 
at all: it was intellectual; the tests by which they 
were accustomed to judge of right and wrong were 
purely intellectual; and therefore they were struck 
with the sermon and affected by it. 

You must make up your mind, as ministers of the 
Gospel, that you are to strike everybody in your 
preaching. A minister must be like a magazine. If 
you are going to batter down a fort, your battering 
guns must be very heavy. If you are going, on the 
other hand, to pick off men at a great distance, you 
must get telescopic rifles. If you are going to shoot 
water-fowl, you must take a heavy shot-gun. If, as 
an ornithologist, you are going to shoot small birds, 
you must take a small shot-gun, and small shot. The 
kind of game which you are going to hunt will deter- 
mine the sort of gun, the caliber of the arms, which you 
wil] require. Because you are a man of taste, you 
must not preach taste all the time; because you are a 
man of feeling, you must not preach feeling all the 
time; and because you are a man of conscience, you 
must not preach conscience all the time. 


MANY ROADS TO CONSCIENCE. 


Young men, however much it may tax you to think, 
you must think, if you are going to be ministers. There 
must be that in your preaching which shall take hold 
of the men to whom you preach. There will be differ- 
ent classes of minds in your congregations, and you 
must adapt your preaching to those different classes’ 
There will be those who will be touched more by intel- 
lectual preaching than by anything else, and there 
will be those whom intellectual preaching will scarcely 
touch. There will be those who will respond to an 
appeal to the conscience, and there will be those who 
will not be at all affected by such an appeal. There 
will be those who can be more easily reached through 
taste than through any other channel; and you will 
reach them effectually by showing them that they are 
out of harmony with the universe. There will be men 
whom you cannot touch by appealing to their emotion 
of benevolence and kindness, but whom you can touch 
by appealing to their conscience. An abstract sense 
of right and wrong is a strong constitutional center in 
many persons, and they are at once overwhelmed and 
oppressed when they are made to feel that they have 
violated the principles of rectitude. But a practical 
sermon, which is called ‘‘a sermon to the conscience,” 
and which screws the conscience down and down and 
down, and well nigh crushes it, will leave a large part 
of your congregation without feeling, or with very 
slight feeling, because that is not the point where they 
determine right and wrong. Conscience in them has 
never been trained or brought out. There are men 
whose wbole life determines right and wrong by its 
relations to kindness or unkindness. 

I know, and you know, great, large, front-headed 
men, men with high foreheads, bountiful men, men 
with large features, who cannot bear cruelty, or any- 
thing that looks toward it. To them anything that 
hurts is wrong. They interfere with family discipline, 
saying, ‘‘ Now, don’t, don’t punish that child.” If it 
is a merchant’s clerk that has gone wrong, they say, 
“You had better look at the young man more 
kindly, and give him another chance.” They in- 
terfere with the execution of the laws. Anything 
that is cruel, or that gives pain, they look upon 
with disallowance; and anything that is benevolent 
receives their approbation. Goodness is the test- 
center with them. Show them that sin is unbenev- 
olent and you have them. If you cannot show them 
this, it may be a violation of God’s law, and they will 
wink at it; it may be an insult to the majesty of 
Heaven, and they will encourage it; 1t may be sending 
men down to perdition, and they will not look with 
great disfavor upon it; but show them that it is harm- 
ful to living men, and give them instances of its 
harmfulness, and you will touch them, so that tears 
will run from their eyes; and they will begin to say, 
“Well, now, sin is sin, and must be put a stop to;” 
but the moral sense of such men is in sensibility to 
benevolence, and not in conscience nor in the intel- 
lect. 

Some men will be far more likely to be convicted if 
you show them that their life has been unbecommg 





and inconsistent with the higher forms of manhood— 
that it has not been chivalric nor heroic. 

Here is a man of pride. He has been accustomed to 
judge of himself and of his relatives by that element; 
but his conscience works with his pride,—for, let me 
tell you, there is not one man in a thousand of average 
men whose conscience is pure and simple. LEvery- 
body, almost, has some faculty that is auxiliary to 
conscience. You cannot touch conscience in the ma- 
jority of men except through some auxiliary faculty 
which opens to it. One man is touched in his con- 
science through the understanding; another, through 
benevolence, as I have already said; another when 
you have convicted his ideals. In some cases con- 
science lies at the bottom of a man’s self-esteem; 
and if you reach it you must reach it by arguments 
addressed to his estimation of himself. Others have 
conscience so allied to shame that if you rouse it you 
must first rouse up their sense of shame, and make 
them feel that they have violated that which is praise- 
worthy. You cannot touch their conscience in any 
other way. 

A man isathief. He breaks open houses. He sets 
fire to barns. He murders men. Among his com- 
panions he does not feel the first qualm of sensibility. 
He is arrested, and brought into the village where all 
his old friends reside. He is thrown into jail. The 
whole community are full of indignation. One after 
another of his former acquaintances come and look in 
on him as though he were a wild beast. He begins to 
feel the concentrated sense of the indignation and 
blame of the whole people. His love of praise is very 
strong; and now, under the influence of detection and 
disclosure and the public sentiment of the community, 
he begins to have a feeling of remorse. He did not 
feel remorseful at all in the midst of his confederates; 
but when he was brought where shame operated 
upon him his conscience waked up, and being waked 
up by such help and stimulus, it became mighty in 
him. 

You cannot get at men’s consciences unless you 
know what are the auxiliary powers by which you 
can reach them. In some fear is auxiliary; in others 
veneration is auxiliary; and, what may seem strange 
to you, but what is as true as that you live, in still 
others taste is auxiliary. 

A musician who is exceedingly irascible, and sensi- 
tive to discord, will understand how, if he is at discord 
with the divine government, he is sinful. 

There are many persons who talk to us in this way: 
I cannot worship in your churches; but let me, ona 
Sunday morning, go into the fields, in the midst of the 
scenes of nature, and I think I can see God there. My 
dear old venerable father used to pooh-pooh that; he 
used to call it moon-shine; and I used to say, ‘ Yes, 
and sunshine too, father; for I am just one of those 
persons.”’ I never had, under preaching, anything 
like such a personal feeling of holiness, or such 9 sense 
of the nearness and overpowering presence of the other 
world brought to me, as through the faculty of ideal- 
ity, or that principle of the soul which takes cognizance 
of fine, beautiful things—the sense of taste. 

I know that when I was in the Luxembourg, and saw 
the first real regiment of paintings that I ever saw in my 
life, everything retreated to my brain. I did not feel 
the floor when I walked on it. My head seemed like 
a globe of fire. I never felt the sanctity of the love 
and presence of God so near to me, and I never had 
such an appreciation of the beauty and glory of infinite 
justice, as I did in the gallery of pictures at the Luxem- 
bourg. I might bave sat—as I did—in Calvin’s chair at 
Geneva without any emotions of that kind. I appreci- 
ate the life of Calvin, his great work, and his excellen- 
cies; but no associations connected with him could 
produce such an effect upon meas I received at that 
time through the sense of taste. 

My dear old father never could sympathize with that 
feeling. He thought that though it might some- 
times be excused, it was a wishy-washy sort of piety. 
And there are many who feel that this sense of exquis- 
ite beauty cannot have much to do with religion. And 
yet, in many natures it is auxiliary to their conscience; 
and in such cases through it you will reach the moral 
sense when you cannot in any other way. 

A man says, ‘Such a lady thinks herself so literary 
and so fine that she has gone to the Episcopal Church 
and thinks that she cannot stand our preaching. The 
fact is she cannot stand the right up and down truth. 
She does not like that kind of preaching which opens 
the door of the heart and shows a man that heisa 
traitor before God, and is bound to hell and damna- 
tion; and so she has gone among the Episcopalians.” 
How much knowledge of the miud of man has a person 
who makes that criticism ? 

SINFULNESS TO BE PREACHED TOWARD HOPE. 

Through everyone of these avenues of which I have 
spoken the conscience may be approached. Some meu 
are so organized that they have a conscience which can 
be reached directly; but the majority of men have 
consciences which can be aroused only through auxil- 
iary powers; and it is your duty to know what these 
auxiliary powers are, and through them to address 
men’s consciences so as to be sure of gaining access to 
them. For a man’s conscience is like a man in his 
house, who is very busy, and who instructs his servant 
to look at every person who comes to the door, and let 
him in if he looks all right, and not otherwise. Many 
a man’s conscience is not veached because the truth is 
not properly presented to him. The approach which 
we make to men’s consciences and feelings in religion, 





must be made in such a way as to excite in them, not 
combativeness, not resistance, but hope and aspira- 
tion. 

There are times, I suppose, when a congregation 
which has been under your care for a time may need 
to be roused up by what I should call extravagant 
preaching. I remember hearing my father say that 
when he went to East Hampton he found that the 
church there had subsided into a state of lethargic con- 
tent. He could not by a direct appeal to their feelings 
produce any uplift; and so he resorted to another 
method. Said he, *‘I took decrees, I took fore-ordina- 
tion, I took election, and I took reprobation, and I let 
them off all at once; and pretty soon I saw that the 
people were getting mad. I kept at them till by and 
by I had the whole church about my ears; and they 
had waked up; and then I began to put in the Gospel.” 

Now, whatever may be the adroitness of such a prac- 
tice as that (1 do not undertake to judge in such a mat- 
ter), the general rule, and the rule which, if you have 
the formation and training of your church you will 
scarcely need to go aside from, is this: that all your 
expositions of evil and shortcoming should inspire hope 
in your people, and not despair; that they should 
work toward reformation, and not merely toward 
producing in men the feeling that they are miserable 
kicked sinners, like the Kentucky negro, who had been 
kicked and cudgeled all his life, and always expected 
to be kicked and cudgeled. 

CHRIST'S WAY. ; 

You know, on the other hand, that there are children 
who are so sensitive to their parent’s wishes that the 
slightest frown, or shadow of a frown, throws them 
into tears. They want to do the things which will 
please their father and mother, and they cannot bear 
the thought that they have done anything to displease 
them. And you should give your congregations such 
a sense of the wrongfulness of wrong, and the sinful- 
ness of sin, that they shall long for the right thing. 
Do not put your congregation into a mortar, and take 
a pestle, and grind them to powder. Do not make 
them feel all the time that they are miserable sinners, 
and that God may by and by come with a revival, and 
that there may then be a resurrection in the valley of 
dry bones, but that they have no power to doanything 
for themselves. Make them feel, rather, that the Lord 
God, who made the earth, is the Father of all its 
people, and will help them, “ working in them to will 
and to do of his good pleasure ;’’ that he is the God be- 
fore whom they are to give an account, and who has 
made himself known to them by the death of Jesus 
Christ; that he has said to the world that the nature 
of divine holiness and divine power was to be such as 
to recover and restore manhood; that the plenitude of 
divinity shows itself in this: that it brings forth in 
men that which reveals to them what is good and what 
is bad. You cannot preach of man’s sinfulness too 
much, nor in too many ways, provided it develops in 
your hearers an earnest aspiration and a longing desire 
for larger knowledge. The effect of a true preaching 
of sinfulness is to produce in men continual discon- 
tent, so that they shall say, “I am not pure in my 
heart; Iam not patient as I ought to be; I am not dis- 
interested enough; I am too proud and too selfish.” 
Where, in preaching, instead of simply making men 
fcel that they-have violated the law of the universe, 
you make them feel that sin is personal to them, and 
that they are sinful in the moral and social elements of 
their being, and in the conduct of their life, at the 
store, in the school, at home, everywhere, and that 
what is demanded of them is that they shall grow as 
men in Christ Jesus, I think you will have produced 
the effect which the Lord Jesus Christ sought, and 
which the apostles followed in their teaching. 

Not that there are not occasions for fear; but let me 
say to you, gentlemen, that the ministration of fear, 
pure and simple, belongs to men who stand on the 
edge of animalism. The whip for the horse; the goad 
for the ox; and fear for that man who is the next re- 
move higher. But as soon as fear has done its work, 
which is made necessary merely because men’s hides 
are so tough, then they are prepared to get out of the 
way of it, and to be plied with something nobler. 

Does fear die away, then? No, it transmutes itself. 
It becomes an undertone. It no longers exists in its 
own absoiute form. It adds itself, as a kind of color, 
to every other faculty of the mind; so that conscience 
has its latent fear, hope has its latent fear, and love 
has its latent fear. It is no longer coarse, selfish, 
animal-like, but it gives stimulus and edge and inspira- 
tion and aspiration to each of the better feelings in 
the soul. 

Do not think, then, that you must not preach fear, 
Preach it; but, as soon as you can, preach it as belong- 
ing to everything which is beautiful, and sweet, and 
pure, and truthful, and high, and noble. 

Whether you preach one view of sin or another, 
measure your preaching by this: does it discourage 
men? Does it drive them off from religion? Does it 
make them more obstinate and self-willed? Or, does 
it make men tender? Does it enlarge their sense of 
infirmity? Does it show them where infirmity breaks 
over into sin? Does it make them feet that they need 
the down-shining, everlasting presence of the divine 
Spirit? If such is the fruit of your preaching of sin, 
your church will speedily be filled, and the work of 
Christ will go on under your winistration to the sanc- 
tification of the hearts of your people, as fast as the 
work of summer goes on when autumn js near at 
hand, and the sun is jn its full blaze, 
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Books aud Authors. 


RECENT BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 


As we have had oceasion to notice before, Put- 
nam’s Elementary Sctence Series is characterized by 
condensation rather than simplicity. The clear ar- 
rangement and small compass of the volumes (thin 
duodecimos, which can be carried conveniently in a 
breast-pocket), and the lists of questions which thoy 
contain, render them suitable for intelligent students, 
as the foundation of instruction by intelligent teach- 
ors. But the teacher ought to understand the subject, 
or consult more elaborate manuals, so as to give needed 
explanation and assistance. We have before us, be- 
longing to this series, several new volumes. The Ele- 
ments of Zodlogy, by M. Harbison, head master of the 
model school at Newtownards, Ireland, follows the 
classification of Prof. Huxley. Four volumes, two of 
text and two of plates, contain two treatises by R. 
Scott Burn, on Building Construction. One treats of 
the employment of brick, stone and slate, and the 
other of timber, lead andiron. They are highly sim- 
ple and practical, and are open to no objection that 
we can discover, except that, like all the publications 
of this series, they have an English, instead of an 
American, standpoint, To American builders, already 
posted in the ways of their trade in this country, this 
peculiarity may even be a recommendation. 

The question of extensive and systematic irrigation, 
as well as that of water supply for cities, receives a 
valuable contribution in the little treatise on Storage 
Reservoirs, by Mr. Arthur Jacob, late executive engi- 
neer for irrigation in Her Majesty’s Bombay service, 
published in Van Nostrand’s Science Series. In this 
essay the geological and topographical conditions 
affeeting the location, as well as the mechanical prob- 
lems involved in the construction and operation, of 
such reservoirs are explained and illustrated. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish in their advanced 
Science Series the first half of the excellent text-book 
of modern chemistry, prepared by Dr. T. E. Thorpe, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Andersonian Institution 
at Glasgow. The present volume is devoted to the 
non-metals, comprising hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
and carben, the halogens (chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
fluorine), the sulphur group and the phosphorus 
group. A careful examination shows it to be a remark- 
ably clear, compact and accurate statement of the 
present condition of chemical science. Such manuals 
as this, or the works of Cooke, Barker, and Eliot and 
Storer, are welcome proofs that, in this science at 
least, the reign of the mere book-manufuacturers is over. 
Cooke’s lectures on The New Chemistry, as a brilliant 
popular introduction, and one of these text-books as 
the companion of study and experiment, ought to sat- 
isfy all reasonable demands on the part of the tolerably 
mature beginner, 

The masterly lectures of Cooke, already alluded to, 
are published in Appleton’s famous International 
Scientific Series. A recent volume of the same series 
is that on Food, by Dr. Edward Smith, of London. It 
contains a marvelous amount of accurate and valuable 
information; but it is even more remarkable from a 
literary point of view, by reason of the ingenious bad- 
ness of its style. The newest accession to this series is 
Dr. J. Bell Pettigrew’s book on Animal Locomotion, 
containing popular explanations of the difficult me- 
chanical problems involved in swimming, walking and 
flying, with numerous original diagrams, and a disser- 
tation on Aeronautics. The Dr., who isan ex-president 
of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, and wears 
many titles of scientific distinction besides, is very 
hopeful on the subject of aeronautic navigation; but 
he looks to the analogies of flight for the solution of 
the question, and considers ballooning an entirely mis- 
taken and misleading line of inquiry. Whatever may 
be the soundness of his views on this head, no one will 
deny that he has made the subject of animal locomotion 
very interesting to general readers, 

John Wiley & Son publish a handsome book by John 
A. Parker, on the Quadrature of the Cirele, containing 
old and new essays on this subject, in which Mr. 
Parker seeks to expose the errors of geometers, and to 
demonstrate that the precise ratio ef the circumference 
to the diameter is 20,612: 6,561. There are always a cer- 
tain number of people bewitched with mathematical 
or mechanical subtleties. Mr. Parker goes so far 
as to claim that he has demonstrated, in advance of 
the observations of the coming transit of Venus, the 
exact distance between the earth and thesun. Astron- 
omers seem to let him alone severely; and humble 
literary people like ourselves must abide by the ortho- 
dox doctrines as laid down in the standard books, ac- 
cording to which what Mr. Parker does cannot be 
done. 

From Messrs. John Wiley & Son, we receive a new 
manual, on @ most important branch of mechanics, 
namely, the work of Prof, William P. Trowbridge, of 
the Sheffield Scientific School, on Heaé as a Source of 
Power. The general principles of the mechanical the- 
ory of hent are here explained with eoncise clearness, 
and applied to the construction of steam generators. 
The book is intended to serve as an introduction to the 
study of the subject of heat-engines, under which 
term are included, we suppose, the caloric and the 
steam engines, and those varieties in which other sub- 
stances than air or water are expanded by heat—the 











gas, ether, ammonia, carbonic acid, and gunpowder en- 
gines, etc. The new philosophy of heat and force has 
brought simplicity into this department; and it is an 
important point that our text-books on the subject 
should be prepared by those who thoroughly compre- 
hend, and are able to explain and apply, the modern 
theory. Professor Trowbridge’s West Point educa- 
tion, no less than his practical experience in connection 
with great engine-building works, admirably qualifies 
bim for the task he*has undertaken. This is not the 
place to review his work in detail; but we must say 
that we have found in it, besides the simple and pre- 
cise presentation of elementary principles, a number 
of valuable suggestions which the makers and users of 
steam-boilers will be glad to receive. 

So far, the scientific books on our table have been 
expositions for popular or technical instruction. We 
have still two before us, which belong in the debatable 
ground of controversy, dealing with the relations be- 
tween science and religion. Blending Lights, by Rev. 
William Fraser, LL.D., of Paisley, Scotland, is pub- 
lished, from the second British edition, by Robert 
Carter & Brothers. It discusses the relations of nat- 
ural science, archeology, and history to the Bible, 
with the view of demonstrating that nothing has 
been established in any of these lines of investigation 
inconsistent with a fair, literal interpretation of Script- 
ure. Dr. Fraser discards ratioualistic, mystical, alle- 
gorical and liberal exegesis; at least, he prefers not to 
help himself with it, though he does not deny it to 
other Christians. Thus heinclines to hold to six literal 
days of creation; and in some branches of his subject 
finds Tayler Lewis and Dr. McCosh too radical. His 
arguments against evolution, natural selection, the an- 
tiquity of man, etc., are rather exposures of the defi- 
ciency of evidence than contributions of any new 
evidence. The book is dignified, charitable, learned 
(at second-hand, that is, in the magazine literature ra- 
ther than the facts of science), and forcibly written. 
Dr. Fraser goes, in our opinion, too far, when he con- 
demns the plea that since the Bible was not given to 
teach science or philosophy, it may reflect in each re- 
spect the various views of the ages in which its books 
were written, so that, evenif these views are erroneous, 
the inspiration and authority of the Bible as a moral 
revelation are not impaired. This view he calls plaus- 
ible but not necessary, and declares that ‘no apologies 
ean justify a single error in either its science or its his- 
tory.”’ Defenders of the Bible who adopt this tone 
betray the arrogance of human reason quite as much 
as the humility of faith. What they virtually set up 
as authoritative is their interpretation of the Bible. 
They wrest and patch and explain texts, to fit the 
theories of science or history which they have adopted ; 
and in their hands the alleged errors of Scripture in 
unesscntial matters become merely obscurities—a 
transformation in which there is no great gain. 

Of a very different class is the little book on Religion 
and Science, by Professor Joseph Leconte, of the Uni- 
versity of California (published by Appleton). Pro- 
fessor Leconte is distinguished in the ranks of science 
for original and faithful investigation, no less than for 
thorough culture. On that side of the question, he is 
master both of facts and of literature; and this volume 
shows him to be, in the best sense, an expert in religion 
also—that is, one who has experienced it. These pages 
contain what was originally a series of familiar lectures 
to a Bible-class of young men. They are pervaded 
with a fervor of spirituality and a reverence of faith 
which almost hide their orthodoxy—though that is 
perfectly sound and above question. Moreover, we 
find here a precision and ease in the statement of philo- 
sophical points, by which much of the supposed in- 
herent difficulty of such discussions is made to disap- 
pear. For piety, eloquence, candor, logical force, and 
‘the art of putting things,’’ we consider Religion and 
Science the best Christian treatise on the subject 
which has appeared for a long time. Its standpoint 
seems to us exactly right—a point far above the con- 
troversies of natural science, from which the child of 
God may contemplate, with curiosity untouched of 
fear, the inquiry into the works and ways of his Fatt er. 
We do not find that Prof. Leconte is a Darwinist or an 
Evolutionist or anything else that is dreadful; but we 
perceive that, with his views, ho might be so, and re- 
main a devout, consistent Christian. 

NOTES. 

J. B. Ford & Co. have issued two additional 
volumes of the Sermons of Henry Ward Beecher. 
These constitute the ninth series and the tenth, and 
are in size and style uniform with the volumes already 
published, They include the period from September, 
1872, to September, 1873. 

Mr. Edward W. Nash, of 120 Nassau Street, is 
justifying his claim to the successorship of the late 
Wiliam Gowans in American Bibliography by issuing 
occasional catalogues of the scarce and valuable books 
which come to his office. His last catalogue is just out, 
and deals especially with Local Histories, Trials and 
Indians. This catalogue is sent free on application. 

The Annual Record of Science and Industry for 
1873 has just made its appearance. It is edited by 
Professor Spencer F. Baird, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, who has accomplished his task “with the 
assistance of eminent men of science.” This is the 
third volume in the series published by Harper & 
Brothers, and aims to present a judicious selection of 
the discovegies made during the year in the various 
branches of scienee. 





The third number is published of the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott's first volume of Commentary on the New Tes- 
tament “ designed for Christian workers.” It deals with 
Matthew, chapters xiii. to xxii. inclusive. The pub- 
lishers are A. S. Barnes & Co.—We also make mention of 
the Commentary on the Old Testament, for the second 
quarter of Berean Lessons, 1874, edited by the Rev. H. 
Lummis, and the Rey. Doctors D. Steele and J. W. 
Lindsay. This includes portions of Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers and Deuteronomy. The publishers ‘are Nel- 
son and Phillips. Both these Commentaries come to 
us in paper covers.—Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have 
just sent out a “Sunday School Edition” of the 
Speaker’s Commentary, including all that relates to 
Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, and printed 
for the particular convenience of teachers and schol- 
ars who are now engaged in the study of the Uniform 
Series of Sunday School Lessons. 


Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, the most noted 
authority in this country upon Kindergarten subjects, 
is giving to the public, tbrough H. N. McKinney & 
Co., a series of lectures on ‘‘The Nursery and Kinder- 
garten.’’ The first number is just out in a neat 
pamphlet on the special topic of Education of the 
Kindergartner.—The Rev. Edward H. Bickersteth, 
whose literary reputation rests on bis poem called 
“Yesterday, To-day and Forever,”’ has recently writ- 
ten a series of prose meditations on the Parables. His 
book is called The Reef. It is published in this coun- 
try by Robert Carter & Brothers.—The same pub- 
lishers have also just issued a little book of biography 
bearing the title From the Plow to the Pulpit, this 
being a concise indication of the course in life taken 
by the subject of the sketch, the Rev. John Spaulding, 
whose career was one of earnest devotion to the wel- 
fare of man, especially in labors for sailors.—Nelson 
& Phillips have published a bit of English history 
made picturesque and dramatic and concrete, for 
the delight of children. It is called Elizabeth Tudor; 
The Queen and the Woman.—The same publishers 
have likewise issued a book of similar character per- 
taining to American history, namely, True Storice of 
the American Fathers, by Miss Rebecca McConkey, 
who has written these stories “for the girls and boys 
all over the land.’’—Hayden, Miller & Maltbie of Hart- 
ford have published The Insurance Ycar-Book for 
1874, containing a history of the insurance business of 
the country for 1873, with abstracts of insurance 
statutes and decisions, and otber information useful 
to underwriters and agents.—The Nature of the Atone- 
ment, and Its Relation to Remission of Sins and 
Eternal Life, by John McLoud Campbell, D.D., has 
reached its fourth edition, enlarged with an elaborate 
Introduction and with Notes. It is published by Mac- 
millan & Co.—F. D. Babbitt, ‘‘D. M.,” of 437 Fourth 
Avenue, is both the author and the publisher of The 
Health Guide, a little book enriched with portraits of 
the author, of Dr. J. R. Newton, and of Dr. J. G. 
Johnson. The character of this book may be suffi- 
ciently indicated by its author’s statement of its pur- 
pose, which is to give “ Nature’s simple and beautiful 
laws of cure, the science of magnetic manipulation, 
bathing, electricity, food, sleep, exercise, marriage, 
and the treatment for one hundred diseases,” thus 
constituting, if we may accept Dr. Babbit’s opinion in 
the matter, ‘‘a home doctor far superior to all drugs.” 


We have before us quite a collection of new 
publications, of which diminished space prevents our 
giving scarcely more than a catalogue. The following 
are from the well-known house of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
of New York: Aida, by Edwards Marzo, is a very 
brilliant transcription from Verdi’s new opera, which 
has been received with so much favor by the musical 
world as the master-piece of that remarkable com- 
poser; Tribute Quickstep, by C. S. Grafulla, with an 
admirable title-page engraving of Col. Emmons Clark, 
commanding officer of the noted Seventh (New York) 
Regiment; Alpine Echoes (No. 1, Reminiscence, No. 
2, Petite Morceau), by W. Smallwood, are bright and 
attractive pieces for young performers; Two Path- 
ways, an excellent song in A flat by Berthold Tours; 
On the Bluff (words by Col. John Hay), an andante 
maestoso song, and Angels Roll lhe Rock Away, a fine 
Easter anthem, by J. R. Thomas; How Oft Alas, a 
sacred solo in E flat for soprano or tenor, by H. P. 
Danks; Venite Erultemus in A and Christ our Pass- 
over in C for Easter, by the same accomplished musi- 
cian; Te Deum Laudamus and Benedictus, each in E 
flat, as sung by St. Thomas choir at the semi-centen- 
nial jubilee of that parish last Christmas. composed by 
George William Warren (composer of the famous 
Rock of Ages, &e., &ec.); Sleep, Baby, Sleep, a charming 
cradie song from the German, for soprano, and Once 
Before, a graceful bolero, both by Alfred H. Pease; 
Watching, a descriptive song in F for tenor or soprano, 
by Harrison Millard; Sunset Hour and Lost Hours, 
two pretty ballads by Violetta; Every Home has Lost 
a Darling, by Ernest Leslie; The Days that are No 
More (a ballad of Tennyson), music by Francis Korbay, 
and ’Twas a Story Sweet You Told Me, ballad by J. H. 
McNaughton. From Chandler Brothers, Brooklyn, 
we have received a most admirable Je Deum, by the 
veteran organist and composer, John Zundel. It is 
written for quartette or chorus, with solos and an ex- 
cellent organ accompaniment, the whole being emi- 
nently devotional and in all respects commendable. 
Mr. Zundel is among the very best of our composers 
of church music, but will have to die to be thoroughly 
appreciated. 








samepoonndes., 


Leora 
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Business Department. 








Reader: 


Have you seen my full-page advertise- 

ment going the rounds of the Religious 
and best Secular Papers, relating to my 
new invention, the Woman's Friend, by 
which clothes are washed by steam? 
400,000 have been sold, and every family 
will buy it. 

Send for Pictorial Poster, Census of 
1870, and the most liberal inducements 
ever offered. J. Cc. TILTON, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Kingsford’s Oswego Starch 


has become a household word for a 
household necessity. It has received for 
over twenty-five years all improvements 
which skill and science could furnish, 
and is now so perfect as to admit of no 
improvement. It is purc—1000 ounces 
by analysis is shown to contain 998 of 
pure sarch. This exceptional purity 
gives such strength, that consumers are 
caution d to use less of this starch than 
of any other. As an article of food, 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch is pure, delicate, 
and adapted alike to the taste of the 
epicure, and the wants of the invalid. 





‘Peed. 

The business house of EK. A. Morrison, 
late of 827 Broadway, which, for upwards 
of half a century, has been so well and 
favorably known as an emporium for 
first-class Dress Trimmings, Laces, Rib- 
bons and Millinery Goods, is now located 
at 893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th 
Sts. 





Protect your r Buildings 


FrreE AND WATER PROOF.—One coat of | 


Gline’s Slate Roofing Paint is equal to 
four of any other; it contains no tar, 
wilL fill up all holes in shingles, felt, tin, 
or iron roofs. Never cracks nor scales 
off, stops all leaks, and is only 80 cents 
a gallon ready for use, with a liberal 
discount to the trade. Local agents 
wanted. Send for testimonials. N. Y. 
Slate Roofing Co., No. 6 Cedar Street, 
Ms Xs 





BURNETT’s FLAVORING ExtRActs. The 
superiority of these extracts consists in their per- 
fect purity and great strength. They are war- 
ranted free from the poisonous oils and acids 
which enter into the composition of many of 
the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. 
They are not only true to their names, but are 
prepared from fruits of the best quality, and 
are so highly concentrated that a compara- 
tively small A pind only need be used. Jo- 
seph_ Burnett & € Boston, Manufacturers 
and Proprietors. For sale by all Grocers and 
Druggists. 





‘TAKE your Dyeing and Cleaning to the 


- New YORK DYRING AND PRINTING EsTAB- 


LISHMENT, Staten Island, 98 Duane Street, 752 
Broadway, and 610 Sixth Avenue, New York ; " 
166 and 168 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn; and 
40 N. &th St., Phila., Pa. 





TrvrRstTon's Ivory PEARL Tooth Pow- 
DER is without exception the best dentifrice 
ever prepared: it keeps the teeth clean and 
white, and the — healthy. Sold by Drug- 
gists, etc., 2 and 50 cents per bottle, 





CoLGaTe & Co.’s new perfume forthe hand- 
kerchief, ‘** CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 


A Liberal Offer ! 


We have an endless variety of designs of 
Beautiful Decalcomania or Transfer Pictures, 
such as Heads, a Flowers, Autumn 
Leaves, Birds, Genre Pictures, Animals, In- 
sects, Comie, ete. They are printed on pre- 
pared paper, in many colors, and can be in- 
stantly transferred to any article, so as to 
unitate the most beautiful paintings. Pack. 
age of 100 assorted pictures sent post-paid for 
50 cts. Desiring to have every reader of this 
paper learn this beautiful art, we offer to send 
a variety of pic — -— catalogue for 10 cts. 
Agents wanted. J. L. Patten & Co., 71 Pine 
St., New York. 





No Seam is more Secure 


than that made | the “ Willeox & Gibbs” 
sewing machine, if properly sewn; and it 
takes less experience and practice to enable 
you to sew properly on the * Willcox & Gibbs 
sewing machine than on any other, 





Some Foreign Cynic says 
that America has a hundred religions, but 
only one gravy. He might have said it has a 
thousand dentifrices, but only one that beau- 
Seen = teeth, without injuring them, viz. : 





ALL can have their own weigh and free 
Price List. Jones's Scale, Binghamton, N. Y. 


M U SIC, “ke. 





yesie BOOKS! f 


Oliver Ditaon & Co., during repairs of their building 
injured by fire, will ‘ore upy store No. 225 Washington 
St., where they have, as usual, for sale,a v large 
stock of the best and most popular Music Books: 
among them 


Three Choice Volumes of Bound Musi. 
Price of each Book: Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; 
Gilt, $4.00. 


MUSICAL TREASURE. Vocal and Instrumental. 
WREATH OF GEMS. Vocal. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. The Pest Vocal Duets. 


Capital collections. 200 large pages, popular pieces, 
a great deal of music for a little money. 


RivER OF LIFE. Best t Sabbath-school Song Book. 


American Tune Book. 


Price $1.50, or $13.50 per doz. Has 1000 Tunes and 
Anthems, not new, but selected as the favorites 
from all prominent Church Music Books published 
during the last half com: 


34.00 


WINNER'S New SCHOOLS 


For Piano, , Copenee Organ, Melodeon, Guitar, Banjo, 
net, Fife, Accordeon, Clarionet, 
Flute and Flageolet. 

These convenient books cost but 75 cents each, 
and are concise, simple methods, with large quan- 
tities of ple asing airs for practice. The above 
books sent, post-paid, on receipt of retall price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


Father Kemp's Old = Enlarged. 


SONGS OF LOV Eo 
FOR SABBATH-SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
By H. R. PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 


“THE SONG QUEEN,” * THE SONG KING,” ete. 


The great popularity of Mr. Palmer's previous 
works, both for children and adults, guarantees 


the success of his 
SONGS OF LOW FI 


For Sabbath-Schools. 
It has been most carefully prepared, and is the 





result of years of thought and study 

Mr. Palmer has a — deal of experience in 
writing for and teaching children, and is in strong 
sympathy with them. 


KVERY SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHER 


should examine 
SONGS OF LOVE 
AND GOOD IDEAS 


FOR THE 
NEW 
it contains. Single specimen copies by mail, 30 cts., 
post-paid; $3.60 per dozen. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





TEMPERANCE 


Throw your Whisky out. Song and Cho. 
Leighton, 50 cts. 
wii , Stay Home. Song and Cho. W.S. Hays, 40 cts. 
i me come Home To-night. Song and 
papeeatbabskuseshsnen Danks, 30 cts. 
we. Little Tim. Song and Chorus.. “Abbey, 30 cts. 
Don’t sell my Father Kum. Ballad. Dressler. 30 cts. 


Mailed, N on receipt 
post-paid, SO (4 q S. of Price. 
Stay Moms with me To-night. Song and 
 .. Eee aeee: Tucker, %) cts. 
Drinking. Gin: Song and Chorus...... Heath, 30 cts. 


We won't leave the Farm. Song am Cho, 
Persley, 30 cts. 
We cannot give thee ap. Song &Cho. Clark’ 30 ets. 
The Living aters. Song and Cho....Clark, 4 cts. 
If you've a Father's Love. Song and Cho. 
Martin, 30 cts. 
Address, J. L. PETERS, 599 Broaaway, N.Y. 
O. Box 5429.) 


IN PRESS | We shall issue a new Book en- 
titled TEMPERANCE ECHOES 

about the first of April. Compiled especially to 
suit the wants of Temperance Societies. It will 
A NEW GLEE BOOK contain a large num- 
ber of_ well-known 

Temperance Songs, together with a choice collec- 
tion of_ new Melodies written especially for this 


FOR TEMPERANCE USE. pint” 2% 

Danks, Stew- 
art, Dressler, and other well-known Authors. 
Price, 75 cents each. Sent, per express, for $7.50 
per dozen. Send your orders early, as we shall fill 
them in the = received, Sent, tee ye on 


receipt of 75 sen 
Address, J 1. PETERS, 599 er 
Tiss ta 6429.) 


— 








“un ‘if , A r ” 
| ERY SABBA TH. 
By T. C, O"KANE. 
A CHOICK COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR 
Sunday-Schools. 


All over the land schools that have been using 
SUNSHINE PRIZE, CHARM, SPRAY, or any of 
the popular books issued by our house, confidently 


UNION. 
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Tie BEST. 
CLARKE'S New Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by &. B. MILLS, Gro. W. 
MonGAN, J. R. MURRAY, and hundreds of oth- | 





ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. 
GETZE'S School for the Parlor 


Organ.—Ahead of all competition. 





Te ethers | 


the best. Sent by mail, price $2.50. 
| 


THE SABBATH, the latest, great- | 


eat, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited | 
to CHURCH CHotRrs of all denominations. vhaned | 
$13.50 per dozen. Sample copy by mail, $1.2 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME, —Col- ol | 
lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN | 
Within the reach of every performer. Also | 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bas., $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4.00, 


THE AMATEUR —The Leading | 
MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE to ELEVEN pages of new and popu- 
lar MUSIC, and the same number of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. Chromo, ** Happy 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. | 
Sample Amateur, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 
922 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


magnificent Steck of | 
English and | American Books | 
1anc } 
NEW CATALOGU E, ee 38, FREE. | 
Send Stam } 
Leggat Brothers. F Beekman St. 
Opposite New Post-office. 


“ASK Ye OUR STATIONER For 
Thacker’s Anti-Corrosive Violet-Black 
Writing and Copying In 
Jewett St.John & Co., Sole. Agente, Is und 20 Lib- 
erty Street, Ne w Y ork. 


OTS OF FUN,—E ndless amusement for both 
4 young and old. THE GREAT PUZZLE 
They are sure to please everybody. Seabenes 
containing one dozen different puzzles sent any- 
where for 25 cents. Address Puzzle Company, 
75 Broadway, New York. 5 packages for $1.00. 

1 dozen for $2.00. 








rho PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 
-Largest dealers a and makers of Type, | 
Cabinets, Boxwood and Printing ary are | 
ANDERBURGH, ct ELLS & CO., 

Corner of Fulton and Dutch Streets, New York | 


N EC TTANIC ‘AL LA MP.-—Burns Kerosene 
i without Chimney, Smoke or Smell. Equal to 
Gas. Will not blow out; connot : oxpote. Send | 
for circular. MEC HANICA 0., 





Re hambers Stree 


—-——* | 


RRANGEMENTS pene been made look- | | 








i ing toward the preparation of a full and an. 
thentic biography of the late Rey. Dr. Kirk, 
persons having letters from him or other ceabielad 
which would be useful in such preparation, are in- 
vited to forward them to the subscriber, stating 
whether they re them to be returned. 
J. M. PINKERTON, Executor, 
53 Chestnut St., Boston. | 








FAU TIFU L Colored Pictures. —" Morning of | 
Life,” * Darling Rosy,” * Kitties Among the } 
Roses,” * Little Beggar,” * Infant Brood,” “* Floral | 
Gems,” * Queen of the Garden,” “ Sweet Sixteen,” | 
Be Home, Sweet Home,” “Ivy Bridge,” and hundreds 
of others’. Size 18x inches. Only loc. each, 4 for 
sere or 10 for $1 by mail, pe at paid. “Agents wanted. 
Catalogues free. Address C. S. Riley, Holland, N.Y. 


To Charter for Excursions. E 
steamer, WYOMING. i 
BARGES: | 


ChICAGO, REPUBLIC, J. R. BALDWIN, SARAH 
SMITH, and CALEDONIA. 


Eagleswood, Excelsior Park, Raritan 
Cold Spring and Oriental Groves to let. 
Office, 384 West St., opposite Hoboken (upper) 

Ferry. OPEN EVENINGS. | 
H. B. CROSSETT. ! 











—t 
Saloon 


Beach, 


Why ‘ ‘ Housekeeper’ s Manual” Sells, E: 


A successful Agent says: “Unlike all other books | 
it has a claim on woman ‘8 attention, A HOUSE-TO- | 
HOUSE CANVASS PAYS 


ACENTS WANTED. | 


For terms and territory apply to J. B. FORD & 
CO., New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago or | 
San Francisco. 


EDUCATIONAL. \3 











look to the publishers for a 

NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC 
1874, 

of like merit and usefulness. We have just issued 


“EVERY SABBATH,” 


a collection of PURE SuNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 
fully equal to If not better than any before pub- 
lished, 


“ec ry, | “ - 
EVERY SABBATH,” 
WILL SATISFY EVERY SABBATH-SCHOOL. 

In preparing ‘ EVERY SABBATH,” the author 
has aimed particularly to furnish pure songs adapt- 
ed to the wants of both old and young. Single 
sample copies, post-paid, 30 cte. Per dozen, $3.60. 
Published by 


BOOK FOR 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 





OINCINNATI, O. 





OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. 
sSourse of Study comprefensive. Music and Fine 
Arts aspecialty. Instruction thorough. Second 
term begins Feb. 4th. For Circulars, address C. C. 
WETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 


Ny] EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY | 
+ OF MUSIC.—Boston Music Hall. The larg- 
est music school in the world offers to music stu- 
dents the instructions of the best Masters, with | 
the most_progressive methods at lowest rates of 
tuition. Lectures, Concerts, and oe collateral 
advantages, equivalent to EIGHTY-FIVB LEs- | 
SONS per term, oe extra wr Situations | 
eae for com ss, fon pils. ummer Term | 
opens April 20. A dress, - saaen 
URJEE, Director. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 

STITUTE.—Fifteen Professors and Seqchors. 
Five Courses of Study. $19 for weeks’ board 
and tuition of lady or gentleman. Admission 











any 
time, proporsign ly. Address ‘INSTITUTE, Fort 
Edward 


and Scholars everywhere want it becanae it is share of % the yearly surplus. 
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Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


or 
NEW YORK. 
140 to 146 Broadway, 


KS. WINSTON, President. 
Organized in 1843, 


)licy holder entitled to an equitable 
No stockholders, 
86,416 Policies of Life Insurance in force. 

Insuring about $290,000,000, 

It has paid #22,979, 230.00 in cash to widows and 
orphans and other beneficiaries. $3,379,064.00 were 
so paid in the year 187 
Its assets, securely invested, See $65. -, 4 61 
Surplus over all liabilities............... 7385 08 

Policies of all approved forms issued = = cone 

ives. 

By the act of the Company its business is limited 
to 100,000 insured lives. 

RICHARD A. MCCURDY, Vice-President. 

JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 

wW. H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


| H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, In- 


diana, Iinois, Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota. 
Address Merrell) & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 

W. W. BYINGTON, General Agent for New Jersey. 
Newark, N. 

| A. B. FORBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San 
Frane he ‘al. 

0. ¥F. BRESEE, General Agent for_Virginia, West 
Virginia, District of Columbia, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Fast Tennessee, Interior of the Carolinas, 
Pe Alabama, 15 South St., Baltimore, Md. 

JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. 
dress Jennin 3, Higgins & Brooks, Cleveland, O. 

Derick L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for North- 
ern and Western New York. Address Christie & 
Boardman, Troy, N. Y. 

JoHN A. LITTLE, General Agent for New York 
City, Long Island, and Staten Island. Address 
Little and Raymond, 132 Broadway, New York. 

JOHN W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut. 
New Haven, Ct. 

FAYETTE P. BROWN, General Agent for Vermont, 
and the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, 
Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Dela- 
ware, Broome, Tioga, and Chemung, in State ot 
New York, Yonkers, 

AMO8 D. SMITH, 34, General Agent for Rhode 
Island, Providence, R. L, and Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Eiasvant, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Western Ar- 
ene eae Dakota and Wyoming ‘Territories. 
S souis, 

W. D. LITTLE, General A ont for Maine and New 
pe gmpehire, Portland, 

XEM, General “‘Agont for Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. Address Vanuxem, Bates & Lam- 
bert, 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK, JANUARY 281m, 1874. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1873: 


Premiums received on Marine ame 
from Ist January, 1873, to dist 
teeeeees > $8511, ll4 2 








ber, 1873........... 





| Pr emiums on Polic ‘not ked off 
BS Ns BOOK cc tsnescescedccrscsvnces 2,212,160 70 


Total amount of Marine Premiums..... $8,723,214 92 93 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 


Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist January, 
1873, to 31st December, 187 
Losses paid during the same 
POTIOG . .ccccccccceccccocccesce $2,960,882 49 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $1,258,319 26 


The Company has the foflowing pacete, viz.: 
United States and State of Ne 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . $8,567,106 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise a oo 


1290,016 73 





Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... 467,000 8 
a and sundry notes —. claims 
due the Company, estimated a -» . 422,894 66 
Premium eees and Bills ae able... 2,833,202 27 
| SONGS MIs ce censsecssrncecs 621,340 59 
Total Amount of Assets........... Sib.6tae08 52 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of goa will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or —_ legal epigsceonres, sa and after Tues- 

e Third of February 
4, yh tL. certificates | the issue of 1870, 
ill be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or L, ~ egal representatives, on and after Tues- 
the Third of February next, from which 4 

ail "interest thereon wiil cease. The certificates to 
pe produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
20n certificates which were issued for gold pre- 

| m ums, the payment of interest will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the 
am ones premiums of the Company, for the year 

ending 3lst December. 1873, for which certificates 
| ill ee on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 
o pr 
By order of the Boged, 
. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


itorial rtment.—All letters for this department, and 
- en Eapne for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisememts set in 
** reading matter type ’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 

OrFices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets; Chicago, 114 Monroe 
Street; San Francisco, 3839 Kearny Street. 








Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 








THE SHEET-ANCHOR. 


HAT the Ship of State is in peril all thought- 
T ful men agree. People have taken hold of 
sails and rigging who not only are ignorant of 
the art of navigation, but even deny its existence. 
Off a lee-shore, with sails already inflated, they in- 
sist on spreading more canvas. What will be the 
result of such folly? Is there any hope for the 
ship except in the personal exertions of the cap- 
tain, backed by the more intelligent passengers ? 
Is there an anchor out that does not drag? Or, to 
translate the allegory into the words of sober 
truth, Congress is bent on inflating the currency— 
a measure which, it seems to us, will be a national 
disaster, and which many urge the President to 
veto. But will this disaster, if it occurs, amount 
to a wreck? What is likely to be, in that case, its 
extent? An increase being authorized in the 
volume of both legal tenders and bank notes, is 
there anything else on which patriots may make 
a stand to save the country from the catastrophe 
of a perpetually irredeemable, depreciating, and 
finally repudiated currency ? 

We ask this question now, not because we desire 
in the slightest degree to defend or mitigate the 
error of Congress. The evils it will entail upon 
the country are numerous enough and great 
enough to justify the earnest use of all honorable 
means for their prevention. Appeals to Congress 
have evidently failed; and if that body truly 
represents the people, then the majority of the 
people are blindly determined upon a course in- 
jurious to industry and trade, as well as to 
national credit. Appeals to the President are 
natural enough; but the President may fairly 
hesitate as to his duty in the premises. If he 
should decline the responsibility of interposing his 
veto in such a case, the immediate result would be 
unfortunate ; but the blame of it could scarcely be 
laid upon him. It is not the business of the Presi- 
dent—certainly not according to General Grant's 
repeated declarations of his understanding of it— 
to impose his views of public policy on the repre- 
sentatives of the people; and if they, however 
foolishly, determine that the paper money of the 
country shall be eight hundred millions instead of 
seven hundred and ten millions, is it, or is it not, 
his sworn duty to interfere? We do not judge 
the question for him ; but we are not prepared to 
condemn him, whatever may be his own judgment 
of it. Personally he is well known to oppose in- 
flation ; what he will do officially, when brought 
face to face with a large majority in Congress, we 
do not know. Mr. Johnson fared badly in his at- 
tempt to use the veto power for the support of a 
policy ; and the fate of Mr. Johnson may not un- 
reasonably influence his successor. In any event, 
the responsibility of the evil should be laid and 
pressed upon the politicians who have lent them- 
selves to a demoralizing and mischievous delu- 
sion. 

But nothing is gained by overestimating the 
immediate peril. Some zealous partisans are al- 
ready crying that all is lost—that the ship is in 
the breakers. This is not wise, because it is not 
true. The safeguard of a great principle has been 
weakened or surrendered ; but the prudent course 
is to consider what safeguards are left. There is 
an anchor left, and it behooves us to watch that 
the cable be not cut by the hands which have 
already recklessly shaken out new canvas to the 


gale. 





Irredeemable paper money injures any nation. 
It has injured and will continue to injurg us; but 
it will not ruin us, wnless it is manufactured and 
issued to pay the expenses of the Government. Let 
the expenses be rigidly kept within the receipts, 
and whatever befalls, the worst will not come. A 
part of the so-called ‘‘ reserve” of forty-four mil- 
lions is already in circulation. How did it get out ? 
Through the diminution of receipts during the 
panic, and the consequent necessities of the Treas- 
ury. How would the rest get out? Only in the 
same way. 

Nor will the authorized increase of the national 
bank circulation, though doubtless injurious, work 
immediate and irreparable disaster, while that cir- 
culation is based on United States bonds. The 
Eastern cities offer unlimited amounts of currency 
on the same security; and Western or Southern 
owners of bonds who are in neéd of money can get 
the par value of their bonds by way of loan, or far 
more than par by way of sale, in New York, while 
they could obtain but 90 per cent. at Washington. 

In short, the advocates of money-manufacture, 
so far as the schemes are concerned which now 
threaten to be successful, will neither secure the 
fancied relief for themselves, nor inflict the whole 
of the dreaded damage upon the country. The 
citadel is not carried. Let true men rally for 
the determined defense of public economy, and 
the maintenance of those barriers which remain. 

The greatest peril of the situation is the oppor- 
tunity it offers for excessive expenditures ; and 
these will probably be urged under the head of 
great public improvements. There is little proba- 
bility of the passage of such bills at the present 
session of Congress. We believe the pressure for 
economy is at present strong enough to defeat 
them. But a great nominal surplus in the Treas- 
ury will be a perpetual temptation ; and the peo- 
ple West and South who want currency, and who 
will find out that it does not come of itself, even 
under the influence of printing-presses with cur- 
rency laws behind them, will clamor for Gov- 
ernment expenditures on rivers, canals and public 
buildings, to put the money ‘“‘ where it will do the 
most good.” 

The return to a specie basis is not only our best 
policy, it is our ultimate inevitable fate. The legal- 
tender money represents a part of the expenses of 
a costly war which we could not pay at the time. 
Sooner or later, they must be paid, or repudiated. 
In either case, contraction and specie payments 
must come. We may contract by a steady gradual 
pressure, or by inflation, with bursting and col- 
lapse as the result, or we may prolong the state of 
intermediate uncertainty, rendering the end more 
disastrous. This is what Congress has done; and 
while we do not think it has yet taken a fatal step, 
we do undoubtedly hold that the step taken must 
be retraced—and the sooner the better. 








INTELLECT IN POLITICS. 


tw Lord Lytton’s clever novel, The Parisians, a 
philosophic German Count, criticising the 
position of France before the beginning of the late 
war, declares the Empire already undermined by 
two disintegrating forces. The first is the absolute 
divorce of intellect from polities, a divorce so com- 
plete that even the salons had lost their wit, and 
even the caricatures their point. The second is 
the general corruption of manners. The intelli- 
gence which should have been devoted to polities, 
statesmanship, and great public enterprisas, had 
become absorbed in the making of money. The 
greed of gain and the passion for show had sapped 
manliness of character. Ministers and favorites 
suspected of jobbery had nothing to fear froma 
nice sense of public honor. Therefore, prophesied 
this foreign critic, whenever the crisis shall come, 
the intellect of the nation will be found arrayed 
against its government, as jobbery will be seen to 
have corrupted every administrative department. 
Between free America and Imperial France pa- 
triotism may not hint a comparison. But certain 
monumental follies set up along our recent path 
bear a conspicuous likeness to the guide-posts 
which plainly warned the Empire from its Road to 
Ruin. The late success of inflation schemes in 
Congress; the disclosures of dishonesty and in- 
competence in the collection of taxes and customs ; 
the flagrant misgovernment of certain Southern 
States ; the astonishing fact that while the great 
body of citizens of all parties is made up of honest, 
patriotic, well-meaning men, the legislative assem- 
blies of half the commonwealths are cumbered 
with dishonest, ill-meaning members; the make- 
shift and blundering nature of such statutes as 





deal with matters of revenue or of public morals ; 
the reported conclusion of a great capitalist, that 
he found it cheaper to buy a legislature than to 
concern himself with the nomination of fit candi- 
dates ; these things and a host of others might 
persuade a censorious German, let us say,. that 
America, too, thought it safe to divorce intellect 
from politics, and to grow careless of national 
honor in the greed of gain and passion for show. 

It has long been an accepted saying that the 
ablest Americans could not hope for the highest 
honors of the Republic. In both Senate and 
House it has become the fashion to sneer at the 
few scholarly men who nourish their statemanship 
with the wisdom of all preceding time, as theorists, 
whose winnowed thought is chaff and husks to the 
healthful stomach of a vigorous young democracy. 
There seems even to be a popular impression that 
‘“‘the best form of government the world has seen” 
is not simply a responsive instrument, good or bad 
as good or bad men use it, but an unchangeable 
entity incapable alike of advance or declension ; an 
earthly Providence, not to speak it profanely, 
whose arm is not shortened that it cannot save. 
This theory makes the quality of its agents a mat- 
ter of minor importance. There is, moreover, a 
great host of shrewd, uncultivated voters, without 
special reverence for so shadowy a deity as the 
Constitution, who hold that since aristocracies 
commonly call to their councils the best culture 
and highest refinement the land can furnish, it 
must therefore behoove a democracy to depend 
upon a rude energy and native wit. Learning may 
do well enough in Europe, it is supposed, but 
what America needs is fresh minds, ingenuity, 
smartness. 

Our schools are much to blame for this general 
folly. Upto the close of the war there was hardly 
a college in the United States where more than 
four weeks out of four years was devoted to in- 
struction in the domestic and political history of 
the country. In most of these institutions, while 
the history and geography of Greece and Rome 
absorbed half the complete term, those of the 
United States were neither mentioned in the course 
nor demanded as a preliminary study. The New 
England township is the model upon which Jeffer- 
son and his associates labored to found the Feder- 
ation. Even to-day New England collegians are 
few who can explain the theory of local govern- 
ment in their native villages, and designate the 
names and the duties of the various offices. Yet 
the America which has grown up from this foun- 
dation has done more for humanity in her hundred 
years of national existence than did all Europe in 
the thousand years that followed the birth of 
Christ. As to political economy, and the signifi- 
cance of current events, they speak in unknown 
tongues to the average student. 

And if the collegian comes to the responsibilities 
of political action without any clear notion of 
government as a science, what shall be said of the 
graduates of the common-schools who compose 
the vast majority of voters and of officials? The 
theory of our system of education contemplates 
the making of good and intelligent citizens. The 
practice concerns itself little with that end. It is 
not vital that the American boy should know the 
height of Chimborazo, nor the sources of Asian 
rivers, nor even the arbitrary rule that governs 
nouns in apposition. But it is vital, since national 
well-being depends upon the intelligence and mo- 
rality of his vote, that he should know the height 
of national honor to which we stand distinctly 
pledged, the sources of the national wealth, and 
the natural laws that govern political economy. 
Half the time wasted in the mere memorizing of 
abstract grammar, and of superfluous geography, 
would suffice to instruct pupils in the vast study 
of the daily newspaper, of the theory and history 
of our Government, of the simple and beautiful 
laws of natural production and exchange, teach- 
ing them thus the real power and dignity of the 
ballot. The best of the late speeches in Congress 
upon inflation will furnish any teacher with a 
manual of political science which a few bright 
talks of half an hour a day would make not only 
intelligible but fascinating to boys whose wits 
were roused by the compliment to their under- 
standing implied in a discussion of public ques- 
tions. 

We confess not to have been ‘surprised at the 
lame legislation of Washington, nor at the revela- 
tions of common corruption. A pint measure can- 
not hold a quart. If a man has the capacity to 
deal with politics, as every American has oppor- 
tunity, and has never been taught that govern- 
ment is the highest science, why should he not 
undertake it as a thrifty trade? And why should 
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not a trades-union of unscrupulous ignorance com- 
bine to keep out of the business any skilled, and 
therefore dangerous, competitors? The men who 
misrepresent the better sense of the land are no 
more blame-worthy than their constituents. Nor 
is there reasonable hope of their immediate better- 
ment. 

Of course, a great crisis, like that of the civil war, 
would once more call the intellect and moral ear- 
nestness of the nation to the conduct of its affairs. 
And, of course, the slow education of mistakes, dis- 
grace, and financial disaster tends to the same end. 
But we cannot afford these wasteful processes of 
instruction. We ought to send out from our 
schools and colleges a generation which shall take 
up citizenship with clean hands and with zeal ac- 
cording to knowledge, having drawn from inti- 
macy with our great Past the inspiration to create 
a greater Future. Nor should we.delay the incep- 
tion of this larger training. Intellect and moral 
earnestness are the soul of this Republic. If ever 
we suffer them to depart it cannot be long there- 
after before the body stinketh. 





A WHIFF OF ANTIQUITY. 
T is good sometimes to step out of the heated 
tumult of to-day into the cool shadows of the 
past. It would be pleasant if one could turn from 
Broadway into a cloister venerable with its thou- 
sand years of age. And now and then we get a 
soul-refreshing sense that the spirit of the good 
old Dark Ages yet mingles with the raw currents 
of to-day. It is in certain religious newspapers 
that we most often come upon this fine old musty 
flavor of antiquity. Burying ourselves in their 
pages, the present melts away, and we feel our- 
selves contemporaries of the Westminster Assem- 
bly; nay, we sit at the feet of Mother Chureh in 
the ages long before Luther and his crew had 
seared the good old lady with their pestilent in- 
novations. 

Such a dream of the golden past enwrapped our 
spirits as we read the solemn list of charges pre- 
ferred against a graceless heretic, Professor David 
Swing by name, a Presbyterian minister in our 
Western city of Chicago. Heretics, alas, there 
were, in the best of times, but they got their 
deserts. And listening to the pealing trumpet- 
tones of this arraignment, we feel it borne in 
upon our souls that this miscreant Swing is 
destined to such an end as his name portends. 
Sure we are that he deserves it. We can hardly 
believe our senses as we read the list of his enor- 
mities. ‘* He teaches that faith saves, because it 
leads to a holy life”!!! And then ealls himself a 
Christian! Pretty kind of Christianity that! 
And again this perverter of souls has written: 
‘There is nothing society so much needs to-day 
as, not Divine righteousness, but human right- 
eousness.” He talks about the necessity of good 
works in a way almost as scandalous as that 
James who wrote what Luther called ‘an epistle 
of straw.” He teaches the most extraordinary 
doctrine respecting sin and penalty, as if there 
was some natural and necessary connection be- 
tween them, whereas we all know that it is bya 
purely arbitrary decree that one follows the other. 
‘““The least trace of infidelity,” writes this worst of 
infidels, ‘‘ lessens the activity ; unbelief brings all 
to a halt, and damns the soul, not by arbitrary 
decrees, but by actually arresting the best flow of 
its life. Unbelief is not an arbitrary but a natural 
damnation.” What's to become of the Divine sov- 
ereignty if men are allowed to talk in this loose 
fashion ? 

The glow of righteous indignation, and the 
cheerful hope of seeing this sinner brought to jus- 
tice—none of your ‘‘ natural” justice, mind you, 
but good sound *‘ arbitrary ” justice—makes it, ex- 
hilarating work to follow a little further the list of 
his detected enormities. (There are twenty-nine 
specifications.) His practice corresponds to his 
doctrine. He lectured in aid of a Unitarian chapel 
“in memory of the late Mary Price Collier.” We 
shall have him next lecturing in behalf of a Hin- 
doo wife-burning association. He has talked 
about John Stuart Mill and other enemies of their 
kind in a way that makes our hair stand on end. 
Then forsooth he goes and speaks slightingly of 
Adam—of Adam! Who is safe after that? He 
thinks Adam was somewhat of a child as compared 
with later men. Nice man, that, to call himself a 
preacher of the Gospel. 

And yet, the climax is not reached. We hesi- 
tate—we would rather not go on. There are depths 
of depravity that should hardly be unvailed. But 
duty nerves us, and we quote entire the twelfth 
specification : 





‘* He has used language in respect to Penelope and Socrates 
which is unwarranted and contrary to the teachings of the 
Confession of Faith, chap. x. 84, that is to say, that in his ser- 
mon, entitled “‘Soul Culture,” the following passage occurs: 
‘“*There is no doubt the notorious Catherine II. held more 
truth and better truth than was known to all classic Greece 
—held to a belief in a Saviour, of whose glory that gifted 
land knew naught; yet, such the grandeur of soul above 
mind that I doubt not that Queen Penelope of the dark land 
and the doubting Socrates have received at Heaven’s gate a 
sweeter welcome than greeted the ear of Russia’s brilliant 
but false-lived queen.” 

Penelope and Socrates in heaven! Well—we 
guess Mr. Swing will find out for himself some 
day where Penelope and Socrates have gone to. 

But enough. We leave him for the present to 
the “arbitrary ” justice to which he is entitled. 
We would only suggest that deposition from the 
ministry is an absurdly light sentence for such 
offenses. Could not the authorities of Chicago 
be induced to revive for once those good old anti- 
dotes of heresy, the rack and the faggots? As for 
those people who have been hearing Swing’s ser- 
mons, or reading them in the Alliance, and think- 
ing them full of truth, spirituality, and earnest- 
ness, finding in them the spirit of Christ’s Gospel 
brought closely home to the wants of living men 
—let such people have a care! Their time is com- 
ing by and by. 








THE PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH. 


ie seems to us pretminently desirable that the 
people of the two sections of our common 
country that were opposed to each other in the 
late war should seek ‘‘the things that make for 
peace” and perfect harmony. Slavery, the cause 
of strife, being destroyed, and no one seeking or 
desiring its rehabilitation, the interests of the two 
sections, industrial, commercial, political and re- 
ligious, are identical, and nothing remains to 
separate us from each other but prejudices and 
habits which a common patriotism and a common 
Christianity should make it easy to overcome. 
Since the close of the war it has been our earnest 
desire and purpose to do all in our power to pro- 
mote a good understanding between the two sec- 
tions, to heal all differences, remove all prejudices 
and animosities, and secure perfect harmony of 
feeling and action upon all questions of common 
eoncern. Our convictions upon the questions at 
issue in the war remain unchanged, and must still 
be asserted when necessity requires, though al- 
ways with perfect charity toward the people of 
the South ; but we would, as far as possible, forget 
those issues, and help the South to forget them, and 
unite heartily with her in efforts to promote her pe- 
cuniary, social, governmental and religious growth 
and prosperity. We have sought to avoid all in- 
citements to jealousy and antagonism between the 
two sections, and have been more careful to con- 
demn what we thought unwise or unjust on the 
part of Northern men toward the South than 
to rebuke the latter for what seemed to us wrong 
or ill-judged on her part. Especially have we de- 
nounced the peculations and frauds of the ‘‘ carpet- 
baggers,” by which two or three of the Southern 
States have been reduced to the direst extremity 
of poverty and degradation. We sympathize most 
sincerely with the Southern people in all the trials 
and burdens under which they are struggling. We 
would do nothing to aggravate, but everything in 
our power to relieve them of their difficulties. In 
order that we may do this effectually, we seek to 
inform ourselves and our readers of the state of 
things existing among them. And this, on account 
of conflicting testimony, we have found to be no 
easy task. We recently copied from the Christian 
Advocate some statements of the Rev. Dr. Curry, 
the editor of that journal, penned by him after a 
visit to the South. While we did not endorse his 
views, we did not feel at liberty to withhold them 
from our readers, convinced as we were that they 
were the results, frankly stated, of his personal ob- 
servation. We have now in type areply to his 
statements from a Southern correspondent, which 
we shall publish next week ; and meanwhile here 
is a letter from another Southern gentleman, to 
which we willingly give place, though its state- 
ments are less specific than we could wish : 
VIRGINIA, April 2, 1874. 

To the Editor Christian Union: 

As a Southern man, sincerely desiring the cultivation of 
fraternal feelings between the North and the South, and asa 
friend of the Christian Union, and one of its subscribers, I 
very much regret the publication in its columns, on the 25th of 
March, of a portion of a letter written by Rev. Dr. Curry, en- 
titled ‘‘ Southern Sentiment.’”’ The publication of this letter, 
and especially its republication in the Christian Union, is cal- 
culated to produce evil, and only evil. 

The article alluded to is illiberal, unfair, and unjust toward 
the people whose condemnation in the Northern mind it 
seeks to effect, and for which purpose it was probably writ- 





- 


ten. It is, however, its own antidote in part, by plainly show- 
ing that its author quite as much needs moral and religious 
reconstruction with the people of the South as they can pos- 
sibly need political and social reconstruction with the people 
of the North. 

There is a shadow of truth in some of the writer's state- 
ments when applied to comparatively few individuals in the 
South, and but a shadow compared with the substance as he 
gives it; but when applied, as he seems to intend it shall be, 
to the Southern people generally, his statements and infer- 
ences are at great variance with the openness, fullness, and 
frankness of that divine virtue. Not that the writer inten- 
tionally penned what he knew to be false and slanderous, but 
that his own unreconstructed prejudices, and his meager op- 
portunities for obtaining general and correct information, led 
him to make statements and draw inferences which a more 
perfect knowledge of the subject would not sustain. 

But, be this as it may, I respectfully submit, that the repro- 
duction of a missile so unjust, and so justly offensive to the 
South, in your widely-read and generally conservative jour- 
nal, and without a word to give it a limited instead of a general 
application, will be felt by many friends of the Christian 
Union to be in discord with its general spirit. 


A SOUTHERN SUBSCRIBER. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

—Mr. John Welsh, President of the ‘‘ Centennial 
Board of Finance,” makes an earnest appeal to the 
people of this State for funds to aid in preparing for 
the celebration at Philadelphia, in 1876, of “the Cen- 
tennial of American Independence by an international 
exhibition of the arts, manufactures, and natural re- 
sources of this and other countries, under the auspices 
of the Government of the United States.’’ That the 
stock of the Centennial Board of Finance might be 
within the reach of every citizen, the Congress of the 
United States fixed every share at $10, which will be 
represented by a handsome steel-engraved certificate, 
executed by the Treasury Department of the Govern- 
ment, and fittingly designed in commemoration of the 
event. The board in soliciting subscriptions to its stock 
feel assured that there is a patriotic desire to render 
the exhibition worthy of the occasion. Checks and 
drafts should be sent to the Financial Treasurer, Fred- 
erick Fraley, No. 904 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, for 
any number of shares, at $10 each, and certificates of 
stock will be promptly returned. The International 
Exhibition will commence on the 19th of April. 1876, 
and close on the 19th of October, 1876. 


—Rev. W. H. H. Murray, of the Park Street 
Church, Boston, has addressed a very able and Scrip- 
turally-fortified letter to his congregation, asking for 
a colleague. Hisreasons are certainly of great weight, 
and he shows his earnestness and generosity in offer- 
ing to relinquish his own salary until the time shall 
arrive when the revenues of the church are sufficient 
to support two ministers. 


—It deserves to be mentioned that many Cath- 
olic archbishops, bishops, priests and Jaymen are ac- 
tively engaged in efforts to suppress intemperance. 
Archbishop Manning, in an address lately delivered in 
Exeter Hall, remarked, ‘“‘that if the enormous traffic 
in liquors continued to extend itself year after year 
unchecked, the day would come when Parliament 
would be unable to cope with it; and its influence 
over the people of this country would then be so 
strong, that by it the votes of electors and elected 
would be determined. He looked upon this as one of 
the gravest signs of the present day.’’ The danger 
from this source in Great Britain is certainly not 
greater than that which menaces this country, and it 
is encouraging to see that the best men in all sects, 
including Catholics, sce it and feel it, and are arraying 
themselves against it. 

—Mr. Charles A. Richardson, managing editor 
of the Congregationalist, left this port a few days 
since, in the steamer Acapulco, for Panama. He is 
bound to the Pacific shores for the benefit of his health. 
We wish him a pleasant journey and a safe return to 
his post. 

—In passing the customary resolution of appro- 
bation of the conduct of the. Christian Advocate, the 
New York East Conference, of which the editor of that 
paper is a member, made an exception, disapproving 
Dr. Curry’s expression of doubt in regard to a phys- 
ical resurrection. We sincerely ‘regret this action. 
Certainly the editor of the Christian Advocate has so 
vigorously rapped the rest of us for our little heresies 
that this one of bis might have been condoned for the 
sake of the valiant service he has rendered to ortho- 
doxy heretofore. 


—The Smith Sisters, of Glastonbury, made their 
appearance in town-meeting on the recent election 
day, and solicited a hearing on the subject of ‘ taxa- 
tion without representation.” Their request was de- 
nied, whereupon they addressed the crowd outside of 
the Town-House, taking an old wagon for a platform. 
They spoke calmly and sensibly, showing the injustice 
of compelling them to pay taxes while the right to 
vote was denied to them. In spite of the prejudices 
arrayed against them, they evidently made a good im- 
pression on some of their hearers. The Tax Collector 
proposes now to sell a part of their real estate to sat- 
isfy his latest demands; but at every step of this pro- 
cess he will feel the pressure of influences proceeding 
from a great and constantly increasing multitude, 
who have come to the settled conviction that the 
plucky sisters are right in fheir protest. The follow- 
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ing letter to one of them, from a gentleman whose 
name carries great weight wherever it is known, sets 
the matter in a very clear light: 

Near Boston, Jan. 14, 1874. 

My Dear Madam: The account of your hardships is inter- 
esting, and your action will be highly beneficial in bringing 
the subject to public notice, and in leading to the correction 
of a great injustice. The taxation of the property of women, 
without allowing them any representation, even in town af- 
fairs, is so unfair that it seems only necessary to bring it to 
public view to make it odious and to. bring about a change. 
Therefore, you deserve the greatest honor, not only because 
you have suffered in a good cause, but because you have set 
an example that will be followed and that will lead to happy 
reaults. 

Your case has its parallel in every township of New En- 
gland. In the town where this is written, a widow pays into 
the Town Treasury $7,830 a year, while 600 men, a number 
equal to half the whole number of voters, pay $1,200 in all. 
Another lady pays $5,042. Yet neither has a single vote, not 
even by proxy. That is, each one of 600 men who have no 
property, who pay only a poll-tax, and many of whom cannot 
read or write, have the power of voting away the property of 
the town, while the female owners have no power at all. We 
have lately spent a day in celebrating the heroism of those 
who threw overboard the tea; but how trifling was the tea- 
tax, and how small the injustice to individuals, compared 
with this one of our day! The principle, however, was the 
same—that there should be no taxation where there is no rep- 
resentation. And this is what we ought to stand by. 

Please to accept the sympathy and respect of one of your 
fellow-citizens. No doubt you will have it from all in due 
time; or, at any rate, from all who love to see fair play. 

Very truly yours, 
Amos A. LAWRENCE. 

—Distinguished friends of education in different 
parts of the country are engaged in an effort to raise 
@ memorial to the late Louis Agassiz, by placing upon 
astrong and enduring basis the work to which he de- 
voted his life, the Museum of Comparative Zotlogy; 
which is at once a collection of natural objects, rival- 
ing the most celebrated collections of the Old World, 
and a school open to all the teachers of the land. It is 
proposed that the teachers and pupils of the whole 
country take part in this memorial, and that on the 
birthday of Agassiz, the 28th day of May, 1874, they 
shall each contribute something, however small, to the 
Teachers’ and Pupils’ Memorial Fund, in honor of 
Louis Agassiz; the fund to be kept separate, and the 
income to be applied to the expenses of the Museum. 
All communications and remittances should be sent to 
James M. Barnard, 13 Exchange street, Boston. 


—We observe with pleasure that the Rev. Emile 
Borel is building up a free Evangelical Church among 
the French people in this city. As he is a devoted and 
able minister, and especially as his labors are directed 
especially to the poor, his enterprise deserves hearty 
sympathy and encouragement. Service is held in the 
vestry of Calvary Church, Fourth Avenue, between 
21st and 22d Streets, every Sunday morning at 10.45, 
with a Bible-class in the afternoon and prayer-meeting 
Wednesday evening. Contributions may be sent to 
M. Houriet, 41 Maiden Laue. 


—There is genuine encouragement in the wide 
and hearty outcry against the increase of the currency. 
It is a notable sight to behold in our city press, for ex- 
ample, the World and the Herald working zealously in 
the same cause with the Tribune and the Times. All 
over the country, the respectable press seems to be 
more nearly unanimous than it has been upon any 
great question for years. The Chambers of Commerce 
and Boards of Trade are speaking with no less em- 
phasis. That Congress should persist in its course in the 
face of such opposition seems to bespeak utter infatu- 
ation. No doubt there is a vast class of unintelligent 
voters who ignorantly desire ‘‘more money.’ But if 
the intelligence of the country does not ultimately 
shape its course on this fundamental question it will 
be something new under the sun. The Congressmen 
who are sowing the wind may yet reap the whirlwind 
in their political fortunes, as well as involve the coun- 
try in disaster. The general work for the time is the 
educatien of the masses in the rudiments of political 
economy; and we notice as a useful contribution in 
this direction the speech in the House of Mr. Wm. W. 
Phelps, of New Jersey, showing in clear, terse, and 
popular language the injury done to the workingmen 
by an inflated currency. 


—The Nation generally affects us somewhat like 
the Dies Ira. From reading that most excellent and 
useful journal we get a gloomy and portentous sense 
of the ills, social and political, that threaten this un- 
happy planet; insomuch that we are almost prepared 
to welceme the astronomic catastrephe of a sudden 
plunge imto the sun, at 1,000,000° Fahrenheit, as the 
happiest issue from the woes which impend. It is 
therefore with peculiar satisfaction that we read in its 
late number such encouraging words as these, in con- 
templatien of the strong protest of the better part of 
the community against inflation: 

“ Altogether, the prospect, if not cheering as regards the 
finances, is very cheering as regards sound and healthy poli- 
tics. The events of each day show that the laws of social and 
political economy work steadily and surely here as elsewhere, 
that what ought to happen happens, and that the time to op- 
pose evils most effectively is when they first show them- 
selves.” 

To be sure, “what ought to happen,” in the Nation’s 
view, always includes a full measure of punishment 
to sinners; and the nation, through its Congressmen, 
is just committing one of the sins that are especially 
Bure of retribution. 





Che Sunday-School. 


The principal of a private school we have heard of 
requires all his teachers under him to study their class lessons 
as if they were scholars themselves, so that they can teach 
without having a book before them. The general result is 
that the boys pay more attention to the instruction, and have 
their ambition excited to catch their teacher in mistakes if 
they can, which presupposes that they have done some good 
studying themselves. By this plan teacher and pupil become 
more interested in each other and in their lessons than by the 
plan of hearing recitations by “‘ rote.” Sunday-schooi teach- 
ers might take a hint from this and improve their own mcth- 
ods of instructing their classes. The main thing is to hold the 
scholars’ attention, and this can only be done effectively by 
speaking to them out of the abundance of a full beart and 
ready mind. 











Instead of organizing independent schools, as it used 
to do for many years, the Maryland Union now works for and 
with every denomination. Its missionaries act upon the sen- 
sible plan of consulting with the ministers or leading laymen 
in destitute neighborhoods, and if it is thought advisable to 
organize a new school there, they go around from house to 
house, secure what teachers and scholars they can, and then 
give the school over to any church that will take care of it. 
Besides this work of organizing, the Union is turning its at- 
tention largely to the established schools, in order to make 
these more efficient. 

Brief mention has already been made of Fanny 
Crosby, the well-known blind poetess, who wrote “Sweet 
Hour of Prayer’’ and over two hundred other Sunday-school 
hymns. Many will regret to hear that she has been getting 
behind in rent and board until heavy debts annoy ®er. Her 
husband is also blind, and neither is able to earn much during 
these dull times. She has been sanguine until now that she 
would be able to meet her obligations, hence her best friends 
were not cognizant of her circumstances. Although some- 
what advanced in years and burdened with cares, she is still 
hopeful and trusting. Her friends feel confident that the bare 
mention of the facts will induce Sunday-schools singing her 
hymns, as well as individuals, to render immediate relief. Rev. 
C. G. Goss, 97 Varick street, New York, receives contributions 
for her benefit. 





Where are the big scholars? is a question which a 
Baltimore superintendent asks, and one which many others 
would be inclined to ask with him. Some schools, perhaps 
the larger proportion of them, have so few young people in 
their classes over sixteen years of age that they appear more 
like mere children’s gatherings to which none of the older 
brothers and sisters have been invited. Truly, what has be- 
come of the big scholars? The Baltimore querist does not 
pretend to give an answer, but sensibly puts the question in a 
more practical shape—bhow shall they be kept or brought 
back again into the schools? This is important, and may be 
ealled one of the problems for the friends of the Sunday- 
school to solve. The main trouble heretofore we believe to 
havo been that the Sunday-school has been looked upon as a 
sort of chiidren’s institution at the best, and that young per- 
sons, young men especially, have kept away from it froma 
natural pride, rather than because they were no longer inter- 
ested, Regarding the school in the light somewhat of a 
primary department of the church, they have considered 
themselves as graduates after a certain age, and hence no 
longer attend. To get them back again, accordingly, and to 
keep them, it is first necessary to create a new and healthier 
sentiment respecting the objects and need of the schools, 
Make them more than they are; give them a stronger hold on 
the church; attach the congregations to them ; let their exer- 
cises become a recognized part of Sunday service for all; 
make the school a kind of university where young and old 
alike sball have a recognized place, and the scholars will stay 
—for the school has then become something for them all the 
way through life. The difficulty in general is not so much 


with the big scholars as with the school system itself, or,4 


rather, with the sentiment that has been allowed to take 
root in so many communities—Christian communities too— 
that the Sunday-school is not for those who have arrived at 
the years of discretion. 

“Some teachers mark on the absentee slip, Jobn, 
James, or Mary as absent, and then consider their duty done, 
their responsibility ended. The absent one may be sick and 
in just the place to be most easily reached by the earnest 
teacher; or the tempter may have led away, and there is such 
need, just now, of the teacher's hand to lead back to the right 
path. No one can fill the place of the teacher in such cases.”’ 
These sentences, from an essay read at a Philadelphia Teach- 
er’s mecting, suggest the plan of instituting a sort of recog- 
nized pastoral relation between scholars and teachers. 





The Brooklyn Sunday-school Union has taken the 
lead in a matter which every one will hope to see made more 
and more important everywhere—the project being to estab- 
lish a Sunday-school headquarters in that city. The Board of 
Managers invited the various superintendents to a social 
meeting at St. Peter's chapel, on the 9th inst., where, after a 
collation, the subject was introduced by Mr. I. A. Barker, the 
President, followed by Mr. Bayliss, who explained the sch 

more in detail. The plan, it appears, was broached a year ago 
at a similar meeting, when it was suggested that since Brook- 
lyn contained hundreds of Sunday-school teachers, and thou- 
sands upon thousands of scholars, they ought to have a cen- 
tral place of meeting, in the shape of a Union headquarters, 
What they needed was a hall of their own with a library, 
maps, periodicals home and foreign, and all Sunday-school 
publications of value. The matter was favorably considered, 
and the Managers subsequently had the society's charter 
amended so that it could hold property to the amount of two 
hundred thousand dollars, with power to issue certificates of 
stock. It is now proposed to raise money enough if possible 
to put up a building for the use of the Union, or, if that can- 
not be done at once, to rent suitable quarters. That every 
one may have an opportunity to contribute, the shares are to 
be fixed at but five dollars each, to be distributed for purchase 
among the Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, Reformed, 
Presbyterians and Copngregationalists. At the close of this 
statement others followed with brief speeches, heartily en- 








dorsing the project, which seemed to be fully approved by all 
present, as five hundred shares of the proposed stock were 
taken before the meeting adjourned. Whether the project 
will be successful to the extent of erecting a fine building re- 
mains to be seen, but the Union may now fairly expect a 
headquarters of some sort. The real significance of the move- 
ment is not only in the local prominence it will give to the 
Sunday-school cause in Brooklyn, where it is already a power, 
but in the indirect influence it must have in stimulating other 
Unions in the larger cities to do as much for their schools. 





Truths and Crifles,. 











—There is something very sensible in the impromptu 
remark of a pretty girl: “If our Maker thought it wrong for 
Adam to live single when there was not a woman on earth, 
how criminally wrong are the old bachelors, with the world 
full of pretty girls!” 

—This little illustration of Senator Sumner’s con- 
scientiousness is interesting now: In the winter of 1861-2 a sol- 
dierin camp at Pittsfield requested of the Senator some frank- 
edenvelopes, which were often given in those days to the ‘boys 
in blue,’ by our members of Congress. The following answor 
was received: 

Dear Sir: It would be unlawful to comply with your re- 
quest. Yours truly, CHARLES SUMNER. 


—A man who wanted to be a minister said he be- 
lioved he had boen called “ to labor in the Lord's vineyard.” 
His brother, who was less noted for his piety, remarked that 
he had mistaken the word “ barnyard” for * vineyard.” 


—A Wesleyan freshman thought if a disgrace to 
Methodism that Ben Butler's Analogy should be used as a text- 
book by the seniors. He was not at all fitted to form young 
men’s ideas of morality. 

—The colored students of Lincoln Institute at Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., were refused admission to the reserved seats 
they had bought for Mrs. Scott-Siddons's readings there, and 
the lady publishes a card repudiating with indignation the 
action of the hall manager. 

—A darkey gives the following reason why the color- 
ed race is superior to the white: *“ All men are made of clay, 
and like the meerschaum pipe, they are more valuable when 
highly colored.” 

—Quite a number of the western Massachusetts 
towns did themselves the credit, at the recent election, of 
choosing women as members of the school committee, and it 
is pretty safe to say that there will be a good many more to 
do the same thing next year. Where they were chosen, it 
was not generally as the candidates of either party, but from 
a sensible conviction among voters generally that it was a 
good thing to do. 


—This is what may be called sympathetic: Imagina- 
tive Undergraduate: My uncle has just died, sir, and I should 
be much obliged for a few days’ leave to attend his funeral. 
President (who thinks the caso scarcely sufficiently urgent) : 
Very well, Mr. Blank, you may go—but I wish it was a nearer 
relative! 

—The original band of Jubilee singers from Fiske 
University, Nashville, Tenn., now on a professional visit to 
Great Britain, have nearly finished their tour in that country, 
and will embark in the early part of May for home. Their 
success has been flattering, and they have realized as the net 
result of their efforts £10,000 toward the fnnds of their 
institution. 

—Jayne and Sanborn were very good bloodsuckers, 
and got some good bites, but then a score of others got good 
bites out of them, and sucked their blood. As Swift says: 

So naturalists observe, a flea 

Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em ; 
And s0 proceed ad infinitum. 


—Could anything be neater than the old negro’s re- 
ply to a beautiful young lady whom he offered to lift over the 
gutter, and who insisted she was too heavy? ‘Lor, missus,’ 
said he, ‘*‘ I’s used to lifting barrels of sugar.” 

—Weather prophets do not always agree upon the 
meaning of the signs in which they mutually believe. Two 
meteorological pupils of this class recently met, when one 
observed: “ We are going to have a dry month.” “ Why is 
that?” asked the other. “ Because,” replied the first, ‘the 
horns of the new moon being so sloping, they could hold no 
water.” ‘ Oh!” returned his companion, “that’s my sign for 
a wet month, because the horns slope so they let out all the 
water.” 


—The story is told of a western woman who freely 
used her tongue to the scandal of others, and made a confes- 
sion to the priest of what she had done. He gave her a ripe 
thistle top, and told her to go about in various directions and 
scatter the seeds one by one. Wondering at the penance, she 
obeyed, then returned and told her confessor. To her amaze- 
ment, he bade her go back and gather the scattered seeds; 
and, when she objected, that it was impossible, he replied 
that it would be still more difficult to gather up and destroy 
all the evil reports which she had circulated about others. 


—George Selwyn, a friend of old Lord Holland, had 
a morbid love of seeing executions, death-beds, and dead 
bodies. When Lord Holland lay dying, he said to his attend- 
ant: “If Mr. Selwyn calls to-morrow, be sure to admit him; 
for if I am living I shall be glad to see him, and if I am dead 
he will be delighted to see me.” 

—A gray hair was espied by a lady among the raven 
locks of a fair friend of hers, a few daysago. ‘Oh! pray pull 
it out,” she exclaimed. “If I pull it out ten will come to the 
funeral,” replied the lady who made the unwelcome discov- 
ery. ‘ Pluck it out, nevertheless,” said the dark-haired dam- 
sel; “itis of no sort of consequence how many come to the 
funeral, provided they all come in black.” 

—A Connecticut deacon in the olden times was sore- 
ly troubled about the scientific assertion that the sun was a 
stationary body, and did not move around the earth. “ For,” 
said he, to his minister, ‘‘ didn’t Joshua command the sun to 
stand still?” “Very well,” responded the dominie, “‘ show 
me, if you can, the passage of Scripture where it says that 
Joshua ever commanded the sun te move again.” 
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ONE PROBABLE EFFECT OF RECENT 
OFFICIAL EXPOSURES. 
By Rev. T. 8S. HAMLIN. 


SUPPOSE every right-minded citizen of the 

United States has been deeply mortified at the 
exposures of corruption in public officials which the 
last two or three years have witnessed. Whatever 
may be our opinion as to the motives that have 
prompted Congressional and other investigations, the 
facts that they have brought to light remain the same. 
It seems hardly doubtful that where zeal for real 
purity has been lacking its place has been supplied by 
party passion and feelings of private vengeance. In 
the frenzy of revelations that has seized upon society, 
mauy men have naturally and inevitably gone to wild 
excess, and have made sweeping charges, quite in- 
capable of being substantiated. No doubt, too, that in 
the general demolition some structures that had not 
in them a single rotten timber have been ruthlessly 
torn down. Indeed, we were at one time on the verge 
of that mental condition which demands victims, 
which will have no delay, no waiting for evidence, but 
thirsts for the morbid excitement of seeing men fall. 
From this sure prelude of destruction we seem to have 
been saved. However, we have unquestionably seen 
most marvelous exposures. We have been forced, 
much against our will, to listen to, and at last to be- 
lieve, evidence against men whom we had respected as 
public officers, venerated for public services, and in 
many cases loved as personal friends. Probably most 
of us have feared, at one time or another, that the 
matter would not end until public faith was thoroughly 
undermined, and all the old and venerable landmarks 
of character were utterly obliterated. This disaster, 
also, has been warded off, however, and while a spirit 
of suspicion no doubt is abroad, it is a healthful spirit 
and not a cynical and misanthropic one. It will 
very likely induce men in general to be more watchful 
of their public servants and more careful in demand- 
ing that they render an account of their stewardship, 
and under a government like ours this is entirely as it 
should be; but of that moroseness and sullenness 
which makes administration impossible we need have 
no fear. 

While, however, we seem to have escaped these evils, 
one is threatening us which especially concerns us as 
friends of morality and religion; it is that the stand- 
ard of character shall be quietly but very greatly low- 
ered. This standard is a perfectly definite matter, 
though we are often unconscious of it, and would 
sometimes be puzzled if asked suddenly what it is. It 
is not the arbitrary measure of any one man or any 
single set of men. No congress or convention can 
make a new standard or effectually revise the existing 
one. It is the result of a long growth, and all changes 
in it follow gradual and often unseen processes. It 
may be defined to be, at any given time, the general or 
current opinion as to what constitutes fitness, propri- 
ety, adaptedness to station and to circumstances. 
There is a popular standard, for example, of the char- 
acter which should mark a minister of the Gospel. 
While it varies between city and country, between 
highly refined life and life somewhat ruder and less 
formal, still its general features of sobriety, dignity, 
scholarship, and especially piety, are everywhere ex- 
pected and demanded. Everywhere these qualities 
command respect, and the lack of them destroys pro- 
fessional as well as personal influence. So, also, to 
take a more comprehensive example, there is a popu- 
lar standard of good citizenship. It requires that 
every man possess, and upon occasion exhibit, such 
zeal for his country’s welfare as will sacrifice prop- 
erty, and, if need be, life itself, in her defense; in a 
single word, it requires that he have loyalty. So of 
those who are entrusted with the administration of 
civil government; there is a popular standard which 
declares what such men ought to be. It demands 
talent and acquirement adapted to the particular 
office, industry in the discharge of duty, conscientious- 
ness as a steward of other people’s money, and such 
private and personal uprightness and cleanness of life 
as will make them proper examples for all the multi- 
tudes in whose eyes they are made conspicuous by 
their station, or such at the very least that their influ- 
ence shall not be positively demoralizing and corrupt- 
ing. Probably all will at once agree that such are not 
unreasonably rigid requirements to make of public 
men. 

Now, the investigations of the past two or three years 
have exposed chiefly, and we may say exclusively, the 
crime of dishonesty. Whatever other faults of char- 
acter may be inseparably connected with this, still 
upou this alone, to all intents and purposes, the public 
eye has been fixed. The press has claimed that it was 
absurd and dangerous to count upon any man’s resist- 
ing the temptation to enrich himself, and that the 
imminent duty is to put opportunity out of the way. 
It is the love of money which we have been told is the 
practically irresistible temptation. The general tone 
of public discussion would lead one to suppose that if 
men could only be kept from stealing, the difficulties 
of government would be at once overcome. That this 
one idea of honesty is insensibly resolving itself into 
the only standard of fitness for official position seems 
too obvious to be either agreeable or encouraging. The 
first question and the last one—indeed the crucial 
question—about a nominee for office to-day seems to 
be, “Is he honest?” Now, while nobody doubts the 
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importance of this question, while a negative answer 
ought to be in and of itself abundant to keep any man 
out of any place of public trust, it still shows a very 
low idea of fitness when this same query is constantly 
put, not more in reference to a collector of customs ora 
postmaster than in reference to a foreign ambassador 
or a cabinet minister. This was the great shame of the 
recent attempts to get a Chief-Justice, and the present 
incumbent of this exalted position gives satisfaction 
to the country more because no one has pronounced 
againsthis integrity, than because any competent per- 
son has pronounced strongly in favor of his ability. 

What needs to be watched and guarded against, then, 
is the tendency to make too low demands of public 
Officials. If the public makes up its mind to rest con- 
tent with the mere absence of stealing on the part of 
government officers, then we may rest assured that 
even such absence will not last long. If moral clean- 
ness is considered dispensable, experience shows that 
it will soon be wanting. The general standard has 
surely never been too high with us, and every consid- 
eration of safety and expediency demands that it be 
never lowered. 

There is a danger, however, more subtle and more 
threatening than this, and which menaces not official 
fidelity but personal piety. There is an educating in- 
fluence in public and popular standards, which, as it is 
unseen and very gradual, we are extremely prone to 
overlook. But the young, whether we know it or not, 
are daily forming themselves by these very means, and 
the elements thus infused into their characters are as 
enduring as life itself. They measure their own sin- 
fulness by what they hear put forward constantly as 
sinful. Very few of them would stand self-condemned 
before the question, “ Am I honest?’ They can answer 
it in the affirmative with a thorough sincerity. They 
are honest, in thought as well as in action. And in 
this, the present aspect of public affairs gives them a 
strong tendency to rest content. In other words, they 
are in peril of setting up mere morality, and a very su- 
perficial kind of morality at that, in place of genuine 
and fervent piety. They can never have the latter 
without deep conviction of sin, and this will not come 
where sin is thought to consist only or chiefly in so 
gross and vulgar a crime as dishonesty. 

Here is a matter, then, that closely and profoundly 
concerns all godly men and women; a matter which 
we are accustomed to pass over as a part of odious 
“politics”? to be avoided at any cost. But it comes 
directly to our hearts and homes. It involves not sim- 
ply the temporal character but the eternal salvation 
of our dearest friends. It threatens to lower the stan- 
dard of morality and undermine the very foundation 
of piety. And we are therefore all concerned in labor- 
ing against this popular misconception of official fit- 
ness, and especially in teaching the young to abhor 
that method of measuring themselves which puts pen- 
itence before God aud reformation of soul quite 
beyond their reach. 








THE EARLY ANTI-FSUAVERY DAYS. 
No. VI. 
By OLIVER JOHNSON. 


'N order to a clear understanding of the spirit 
and purpose of Mr. Garrison it is important 
to observe that he was, from the outset, as much 
opposed to war as to slavery, and, therefore, made 
his appeal, not to the vindictiveness of the slaves, 
but to the intellect and conscience of the slave- 
holders, and of the whole country. I am the more 
careful to emphasize this fact, because I know that the 
Christian Union circulates widely in the Southern 
States, where an opposite opinion long prevailed. On 
this subject the masses of the Southern people were 
grossly deceived by designing men. They were led to 
believe that Garrison and his associates were a band of 
reckless, unscrupulous incendiaries, who intended to 
excite the slaves to insurrection and lead them to free- 
dom through seas of blood. There never was a greater 
delusion. Mr. Garrison’s peace principles were avow- 
ed long before he started the Liberator, and have been 
adhered to with conscientious tenacity to this day. Tu 
his prospectus, issued in 1830, be said: 

“The cause of Peace will obtain my zealous and unequivo- 
cal support. My creed, as already published to the world, is 
as follows: That war is fruitful in crime, misery, revenge, 
murder, and everything abominable and bloody; and, 
whether offensive or defensive, is contrary to the precepts 
and example of Jesus Christ, and to the heavenly spirit of the 
gospel; consequently, that no professor of Christianity should 
march to the battlefield, or murder any of his brethren for 
the glory of his country.” 


The man who wrote these words would no more 
have incited the slaves to seek their freedom by vio- 
lence than he would have committed the crime of burg- 
lary or murder. He warned theslaveholders that their 
cherished system was itself a perpetual incitement to 
insurrection on the part of the slaves, and that by 
emancipation alone could this danger be averted. In 
the very first number of the Liberator is a poem of his 
from which I quote these lines: 


“ Thou who avengest blood! long-suffering Lord! 
My guilty country from destruction save! 
Let Justice sheathe his sharp and terrible sword, 
And Mercy rescue, e’en as from the grave! 
Oh! for the sake of those who firmly brave 
The lust of power, the tyranny of law, 
To bring redemption to the perishing slave, 








Fearless though few, Thy presence ne'er withdraw, 
But quench the kindling flames of hot, rebellious war! 


* And ye, sad victims of base avarice, 
Hunted like beasts, and trodden like the earth; 
Bought and sold daily at a paltry price; 
The scorn of tyrants and of fools the mirth; 
Your souls debased from their immortal birth! 
Bear meekly, as ye’ve borne, your cruel woes; 
Ease follows pain; light, darkness; plenty, dearth. 
So time shall give you freedom and repose, 
And high exalt your heads above your bitter foes! 


* Not by the sword shall your deliverance be; 
Not by the shedding of your masters’ blood; 
Not by rebellion, or foul treachery, 
Upspringing suddenly, like swelling flood ; 
Revenge and rapine ne’er did bring forth good. 
Gop's time is best ! nor will it long delay: 
Ev'n now your barren sense begins to bud, 
And glorious shall the fruit be! Watch and pray, 
For, lo! the kindling dawn that ushers in the day!” 


The sentiment embodied in these lines was repeated 
again and again. Thus, in May, 1831, Mr. Garrison 
writes: ‘*While we acknowledge that the oppression 
of the slaves exceeds that of any class of white people 
on the face of the earth, we deny their right, and the 
right of any people to slaughter their oppressors. 
‘For I say unto you,’ is the commandment of Christ, 
‘that ye resist not evil, but overcome evil with good.’ 
This is the noblest and most productive retaliation.” 
On the 7th of May he said: “ Ours is the patriotism of 
Jesus Christ, not of this world. We justify no war. 
The victories of liberty are bloodless, and effected 
solely by spiritual weapons.” 

A short time before the Liberator was established, a 
negro named David Walker had published a highly in- 
flammatory and vindictive ‘‘ Appeal” to the colored 
people of the United States, depicting their wrongs 
and endeavoring to incite them to a bloody resistance 
of their oppressors. Walker was illiterate, but a man 
of powerful intellect, and his words burned like fire. 
Speaking of his insurrectionary appeal, Mr. Garrison 
said (Jan. 8, 1831): 


“ Believing, as we do, that men should never do evil that 
good may come; that a good end does not justify wicked 
means in the accomplishment of it; and that we ought to suf- 
fer, as did our Lord and his aposties, unresistingly—knowing 
that vengeance belongs to God, and he will certainly repay it 
where it is due ;—believing all this, and that the Almighty will 
deliver the oppressed in a way which they know not, we 
deprecate the spirit and tendency of this ‘Appeal.’ Never- 
theless, it is not for the American people, as a nation, to de- 
nounce it as bloody or monstrous. Mr. Walker but pays them 
in their own coin, but follows their own creed, but adopts 
their own language. We do not preach rebellion, but sub- 
mission and peace, Our enemies may accuse us of striving to 
stir up the slaves to revenge; but their accusations are false, 
and made only to excite the prejudices of the whites, and to 
destroy our influence. We say, that the possibility of a 
bloody insurrection at the South fills us with dismay; and we 
avow, too, as plainly, that if any people were ever justified in 
throwing off the yoke of their tyrants, the slaves are that 
people. It is not we, but our guilty countrymen, who put 
arguments into the mouths and swords into the hands of the 
slaves. Every sentence that they write—every word that they 
speak—every resistance that they make against foreign op- 
pression, is a call upon their slaves to destroy them. Every 
Fourth of July celebration must embitter and inflame the 
minds of the slaves.” 


The Liberator was not seven months old when there 
occurred, in Southampton, Va., an insurrection led by 
aslave named Nat Turner, who persuaded his deluded 
followers that he was a prophet divinely commissioned 
to lead them out of the house of bondage. He was 
joined by about fifty of his fellow slaves, armed with 
guns, swords, axes, and clubs, They killed sixty-one 
white persons; but the number of slaves killed or exe- 
cuted by the whites exceeded a hundred. Turner was 
arrested, tried and hung. This outbreak afforded a fresh 
illustration of the dangers of slavery as depicted by Ab- 
olitionists. There was not a particle of evidence that 
Turner had ever seen or heard of Mr. Garrison, and yet 
the friends and apologists of slavery were quick to hint 
that he found an incitement to attempt his vast scheme 
in reading the Liberator. Asif insurrections had not 
always been an accompaniment of slavery, and as if 
slaves ever needed anything beyond the bitter con- 
sciousness of their wrongs to prepare them to follow 
any bold and desperate leader of their own class who 
promised them freedom. Respectable newspapers— 
such was the madness of the hour—accused Mr. Garri- 
son of insurrectionary designs, and Governor Floyd, in 
his message to the Legislature of Virginia, said there 
was too much cause for the suspicion that the plans of 
the insurrection had been “designed and matured by un- 
restrained fanatics in some of the neighboring States.” 
The Governor was understood in this to accuse Mr. 
Garrison and his associates of “ treason, insurrection 
and murder,” and the charge was extensively echoed 
at the North as well asthe South. It was assumed to 
be incredible that a class of laborers so “ happy and 
contented ” as the slaves were said to be had planned 
an insurrection for themselves. Mr. Garrison was 
prompt to repel these accusations. “We have not,” 
he said, “a single white or black subscriber south of 
the Potomac.” When the news of the insurrection was 
first received he said: 

“What we have so long predicted—at the peril of being 
stigmatized as an alarmist and declaimer—has commenced its 
fulfilment. . . . + » Ye accuse the pacific friends of 
emancipation of instigating the slaves to revolt. Take 
back the charge as a foul slander, The slaves need no 
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incentives at our hands. They will find them in their stripes 
.« « . in your speeches, your conversations, your celebra- 
tions, your pamphlets, your newspapers—voices in the air, 
sounds from across the ocean, invitations to resistance above, 
below, around them. . . . In all that we have written, is 
there aught to justify the excesses of the slaves? No. Nev- 
ertheless, they deserye no more censure than the Greeks in 
destroying the Turks, or the Poles in exterminating the Rus- 
sians, or our fathers in slaughtering the British. For our- 
selves, we are horror-struck at the late tidings. We have 
exerted our utmost efforts to avert the calamity. We have 
warned our countrymen of the danger of persisting in their 
unrighteous conduct. We have preached to the slaves the 
pacific principles of Jesus Christ.” 


The denunciations of the Liberator as an insurrec- 
tionary sheet were so fierce, and the calls from the 
South for its suppression so urgent, tkat for a time 
there seemed to be danger that an attempt would be 
made to suppress it through violence or a perversion 
of legal authority. The Washington National Intelli- 
gencer, a journal of great influence both in the South 
and at the North, uttered itself as follows: 


*“*No one knows better than we do the sincerity with which 
the intelligent population of New England abhor and repro- 
bate the incendiary publications which are intended by their 
authors to lead to precisely such results (as concerns the 
whites) as the Southampton tragedy. But we appeal to the 
people of New England, if not in behalf of the innocent 
women and children of the whites, then in behalf of the 
blacks, whose utter extermination will be the necessary re- 
sult of any general commotion, whether they will continue 
to permit their humanity to lie 'under the reproach of ap- 
proving or even tolerating the atrocities among them which 
have already caused the plains of the South to be manured 
with human flesh and blood. To be more specific in our ob- 
ject, we now appeal to the worthy Mayor of the city of Bos- 
ton, whether no Jaw can be found to prevent the publication, 
within the city over which he presides, of such diabolical 
papers [copies of the Liberator] as we have seen a sample 
of here in the hands of slaves, and of which there are many 
in circulation to the south of us. We have no doubt what- 
ever of the feelings of Mr. Otis on this subject, or those of his 
respectable constituents. We know they would prompt him 
and them to arrest the instigator of human butchery in his 
mad career. We know the difficulty which surrounds the 
subject, because the nuisance is not a nuisance, technically 
speaking, within the limits of the State of Massachusetts. 
But, surely, surely, if the Courts of law have no power, pub- 
lic opinion has, to interfere, until the intelligent Legislature 
of Massachusetts can provide a durable remedy for this most 
appalling grievance. The crime is as great as that of poison- 
ingawell. . . . We know nothing of the man [Garrison]: 
we desire not to have him unlawfully dealt with: we can 
even conceive of his motive being good in his own opinion: 
but it is the motive of the man who cuts the throats of your 
wife and children.” 


To these accusations, so well calculated to excite the 
uninformed and prejudiced multitude to violence, Mr. 
Garrison made prompt reply; but the National Intel- 
ligencer refused to publish his triumphant defence. He 
said: 

*T appeal to God, whom I fear and serve, and to its patrons- 
in proof that the real and only purpose of the Liberator is to 
prevent rebellion, by the application of those preservative 
principles which breathe peace on earth, good will to men. I 
advance nothing more, I stand on no other foundation than 
this : ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them.’ I urge the immediate abolition of 
slavery, not only because the slaves possess an inalienable 
right to liberty, but because the system, to borrow the words 
of Mr. Randolph, is ‘a volcano in full operation ;’ and, by its 
continuance, we must expect a national explosion. So far 
from advocating resistance on the part of theslaves, . .. 
every one, who is familiar with my public or private opin- 
ions, knows that I expressly maintain the criminality of 
war. 

“ The present generation cannot appreciate the purity of my 
motives or the value of my exertions. I look to posterity for 
a good reputation. The unborn offspring of those who are 
now living will reverse the condemnatory decision of my co- 
temporaries. Without presuming to rank myself among 
them, I do not forget that those reformers who were formerly 
treated as the ‘ offscouring of the earth’ are now lauded be, 
yond measure ; I do not forget that Christ and his apostles— 
harmless, undefiled, and prudent as they were—were buffeted, 
calumniated, and crucified; and therefore my soul is steady 
to its pursuit as the needle to the pole. 

“If we would not see our land deluged in blood, we must 
instantly burst asunder the shackles of the slaves—treat them 
as rational and injured beings—give them lands to cultivate 
and the means of employment—and multiply schools for the 
instruction of themselves and children. We shall then have 
little to fear. The wildest beasts may be subdued and ren- 
dered gentle by kind treatment. Make the slaves free, and 
every inducement to revolt is taken away. It is only while 
we are crushing them to the earth, and heaping our curses 
and our blows upon them, and starving their bodies, and 
darkening their minds, and selling them as beasts, and goad- 
ing them to desperation, that we have reason to tremble for 
our safety, and to feel an unpleasant sensation with regard to 
our throats. 

“T see the design of the clamor raised against the Liberator. 
It is to prevent public indignation from resting upon the sys- 
tem of slavery, and to concentrate it upon my own head. 
That system contains the materials of self-destruction.” 

In reply to the charge that the Liberator was circu- 
lated among the slaves, he said: * Unfortunately I 
have not a single subscriber, white or black, south of 
the Potomac.” The charge that he had circulated it 
at the South by “secret agents”? he pronounced “ silly 
and false.” 

These were serious and anxious days to Mr. Garrison 
and his little band of supporters; the more so because 
almost every mail from the South brought him (post- 
age unpaid) letters threatening him with abduction or 
assassination if he did not desist from his labors. Many 
of these letters, illustrated by pictorial devices of the 
most sanguinary character, and filled with the most 





horrible profanity, I saw and read. To the honor of 
the Democratic postmaster of Boston be it said that he 
promptly refunded the postage on them when they 
were exhibited to him. 

Mr. Garrison was advised and even urged by some of 
his friends to arm himself for the defense of his life in 
case he should be assailed; but he steadfastly adhered 
to his Non-resistance principles, believing them to be 
binding upon his conscience, and that if he should fall 
by the hands of bloody men, his death would be over- 
ruled for the furtherance of the cause of emanci- 
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Those threatened charges against Professor Irving, 
pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago, for 
preaching heresy on the doctrine of inspiration, have finally 
been preferred against him in his Presbytery. It is stated 
that the charges are very voluminous, twenty-five different 
specifications being included in one article alone. Will this 
case result as the Rev. Mr. Knight’s did in Scotland recently, 
in the withdrawal of both pastor and church from the Pres- 
byterian body? Mr. Knight held supposed unorthodox views 
on the efficacy of prayer. 














That the orthodox Jews are not yet ready to accept 
the Christian's Sunday is very plain, from the letter which 
Rey. Dr. Sonneschein, of St. Louis, has lately written against 
the views of Rev. Dr. Kohler, of the * Sinai’’ congregation in 
Chicago. The latter, fora couple of months past, bas insti- 
tuted Sunday as well as Saturday services for the convenience 
of some of his members, who are prevented by “commercial 
competition” from attending on the Jewish Sabbath. Allud- 
ing to Dr. Kohler’s statement, that radically reformed Juda- 
ism aims only “to make of us good and true men,” Dr. Son- 
neschein asks, with some force, ** What right has such a 
congregation to remain a distinctly Jewish one? Why not 
drop the Jewish denomination entirely?” 


The American Board has frequently been more or 
less embarrassed for funds, when its friends have come to its 
help and sent it on its way rejoicing. It can confidently be 
hoped tht they will do so again in its present distress. The 
Board’s treasury it appears is in debt forty thousand dollars 
for the regular mission work and twenty-five thousand for 
the new missions in nominally Christian lands. In explana- 
tion of this state of the finances, the Prudential Committee 
say: * The expenditures in 1870-1—the first year after Presby- 
terians withdrew—were $410,516 ; in 1872-3, they were $434,018 ; 
showing an increase of $24,502 in two years: But the dis- 
bursements for China and Japan advanced during these two 
years $25,057. Who will say that the Board should have done 
less for these two empires, so near to us, so populous, and yet 
so needy! On the other hand, the donations, which were 
$333,439 in 1870-1—the year after the Presbyterians withdrew 
—were only $295,207 in 1871-2, and $309,067 in 1872-3—a decrease 
more tban sufficient to account for the present indebtedness, 
(which would have been much larger but for the unprecedent- 
ed inflow of legacies in 1871-2)."". The Chicago and Boston 
fires and the depressed condition of the country’s business 
affairs have been the cause of the decrease in the gifts to the 
Board, but still a very slight effort would relieve it again. If 
each member of the various Congregational churches would 
now give but one cent a day to the cause, the total contribu- 
tions would be trebled. This fact it is well to bear in mind, 
for it shows that the sum of money needed not only for this 
but for all benevolent societies, when equally distributed, 
makes a very slight drain on the pockets of those who support 
them. One cent a day laid aside this year by every one who 
belongs to a Congregational church would be of immense 
service in the aggregate to the cause of foreign missions. 





It is quite evident that Rev. Dr. Cuyler and his 
charge will have the honor of settling all doubts as to just 
when or where a woman may preach, or rather, not preach, 
within the bounds of Presbyterianism. The Brooklyn pastor 
was again before his Presbytery last week to take exception 
to its action in finding for the second time that he had vio- 
lated Presbyterian usage in allowing Miss Smiley to conduct 
a number of Bible services in his church last fall. He held 
that she did not preach in the sense intended by the General 
Assembly, and hence that he had not transgressed its injunc- 
tions. Quite a lively debate followed, and the whole matter 
turned on whether Miss Smiley’s address at a Wednesday 
evening meeting, and ata Bible exercise, could be understood 
as an address before a “promiscuous assemblage.” The 
Presbytery by a vote of 23 to 19 held, practically, that it was 
and that Dr. Cuyler’s church had violated the Assembly's 
standards on the point at issue. Another resolution, how- 
ever, was adopted to the effect that no censure was intended 
to be passed on the pastor or his people, who declared that 
they had no thought of transgressing in the matter. Perhaps 
the most important outcome of the session was the presenta- 
tion of these two questions by one of the members: 

“In view of the decision made by the Presbytery, is it 
puaper for a woman in one of our missions or church Sunday- 
schools to teach by expounding the Scriptures to a class of 
male scholars, or a promiscuous class of sch@lars? Is it 

roper for a woman to take charge of an infant Class, and be- 

‘ore the parents, male and female, of the children, and other 
strangers who may be present, teach, pray, and expound the 
Scriptures? 

This led to the drawing up of another resolution on which 
a committee of five is to report at the next session. It reads 
as follows: 


Resolved, bby this Presbytery does not construe the deliv- 
erance of the General Assembly of 1832 as now binding upon 
the churches in the interpretation that women shall not be 
allowed to speak and pray at meetings held in an orderly 
manner for prayer and exhortation, or for study of the 
Word of God, even if the meetings are attended by men as 
well as women, 





The departure of missionaries to foreign fields in 
these days is not the event that it used to be when sailing ves- 
sels took them on long and uncertain voyages to distant 
ports. The luxury of quick steam navigation can now be en- 
joyed by them in almost every instance. Distance and time 
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being thus lessened immensely, the separation of mission- 
aries with their friends has ceased to be so tearful an occasion 
as in former years. The heathen being brought almost with- 
in hailing distance, those called to deliver them can labor in 
the comforting thought that their Christian homes are not 
remote memories which they have left forever. A party of 
missionaries of the American Board has recently sailed from 
this port (on the 8th inst.)—Rev. Oliver Crane returning for a 
time to Aintab, his former field of labor, and Rey. Marcellus 
Bowen and wife going to Manissa, a city near Smyrna. Mr. 
Crane was eight years a missionary of the American Board in 
Turkey, and came home on account of the health of his 
family. They are now better, and he leaves them in this 
country, and goes back to aid in starting the new college 
about to be established at Aintab, his old station. Although 
it is several years since Mr. Crane left that field, he has re- 
tained his knowledge of the Turkish language in rather a 
remarkable degree, and will be able at once to communicate 
with the natives, and aid much in various ways in carrying on 
missionary work. Rev. Mr. Bowen is a native of Ohio, a 
graduate of Yale College, class of 1866, and of Union Seminary 
in 1872. He had thoughts of mission work while in the semi- 
nary, but was providentially hindered from going at once 
abroad, and so settled down as pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of Springfield, New Jersey. But last winter his mind 
was particularly turned again to the wants of the foreign 
field, and to that he decided to go. His wife (Flora P. Stearns), 
was from West Hartford, Ct., and a graduate of Mount Hol- 
yoke Seminary, a highly cultivated and devoted Christian 
lady. Her going excited great interest in her native place, 
where appropriate farewell services were held last Sabbath. 
Mr. Bowen is to be associated at Manissa with Rev. Theodore 
A. Baldwin, who went from Newark, N. J. They laboramong 
Armenians, but in the modern Greek language. A great 
company of warmly attached friends were on board the 
steamer to say farewell to the departing missionaries, and to 
express all manner 6f best possible wishes for their welfare 
and their usefulness. 


PERSONAL NoTEs.—The late William Johnson, of 
New Haven, Conn., bequeathed in his will sums amounting to 
thirty-seven thousand dollars to religious and charitable so- 
cieties, as follows: To the Home Missionary Society, $11,000; 
to the American Board, $9,000; to the American Bible Society, 
$10,000; to the Congregational Union, $3,000; to the American 
Missionary Association, $4,000; this sum to be applied under 
the direction of the Executive Committee of said association, 
for the education of the ignorant, both black and white, in 
the Southern States.—Abraham M. Taylor, who died in Cin- 
cinnati some time ago, left $5,000 for the establishment of an 
*Old Man’s Home,’ in that city, provided $50,000 was raised 
for the purpose in five years. The Enquirer learns that there 
are three gentlemen in the city who are willing to give $5,000 
each, and one who will give $1,000 if a committee is formed 
for the purpose of appealing to the liberality of the citizens 
to carry out Mr. Taylor’s object.—Among the candidates ex- 
amined for the ministry by the committee of the New York 
East Methodist Conference in Brooklyn last week was a col- 
ored man, Mr. Henry Matthews, who was born a slave, but 
had purchased his own freedom. He was not versed in the- 
ology, and had not read Wesley’s “ Perfection,” but one of 
the committee, in recommending his admission to the minis- 
try, said that he had never in his life met a man so thorough- 
ly imbued with the spirit of the Bible from Genesis to 
Revelation as Mr. Matthews. The Conference elected him 
unanimously.—Rev. Dr. Thomas Carlton, for many years 
manager of the Methodist Book Concern in this city, died at 
his residence in Elizabeth, N, J.,on thelé6thinst. At thetime 
of his death he was City Treasurer of Elizabeth. His age was 
sixty-four years. 








FOREIGN. 


A Lutheran minister in Germany writes to his son, 
who is a student in the Philadelphia Lutheran Seminary, that 
he has watched with great interest the progress of the Amer- 
ican branch of the church, and then contrasts its brilliant 
prospects with those of the church in Germany, which to him 
seem dark. “Our ecclesiastical authorities,’ he says, ‘‘not 
only open the pulpits and churches to ministers who are un- 
believing and who are openly at variance with our doctrine 
and confession, but they also look with unfavorable eye upon 
even the slightest confessional tendency, and by every means 
endeavor to suppress the same. This is done for the sake of 
the ‘Union,’ which is of human origin and which assigns to a 
confession, at the highest, only a second rank, or more strict- 
ly speaking, considers it merely a secondary matter.” 


The Nonconformist seldom misses an opportunity to 
make the most of any mistake made by the Church of En. 
gland or any eccentricities indulged in by its ministers. It 
recently got hold of a letter which it describes as one of those 
curious bits of liverature which are to be met with from the 
pens of-the clergy of the Established Church more frequently 
than from any other source. The rector in ‘this case warns 
his parishioners to read their Bibles instead of the papers, and 
adds: “Instead of listening to mischievous agitators, who 
deceive you to serve their own ends, and make promises 
which can never be fulfilled, listen to your minister who warns 
you for your own good; instead of breaking God’s command- 
ments by sending your children to Dissenting schools, and go- 
ing yourselves to Dissenting chapels and services, remember 
that the Scriptures of truth tell us that Dissenters have not 
God’s Spirit, and that it is our duty to mark such men ‘and 
avoid them,’ and, remembering this, keep firm in your love 
for the church of your fathers,” Of course this is highly 
palatable to the Nonconformist, which represents the very 
** dissidence of dissent.” 





Of course the great majority of persons have been 
more or less shocked at the suggestion that the practice of 
burying dead bodies be changed to that of burning them, 
after the manner of the ancients and pagans. The papers 
here have had considerable to say about it, borrowing tho 
* sensation,” if it may be so called, from the English, among 
whom it started, and where it seemsa Bishop has found it 
proper to allude to the subject. At the consecration of a 
burial ground recently, this churchman, the Bishop of Man- 
chester, in referring to the new proposition, confessed toa 
sort of shudder at the thought of burning the dead, but added 
that the time might yet come when the idea would have be- 
come familiar to the mind, and in a hundred years or so 1t 
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might, perhaps, become the custom for bodies to be burnt. 
People who had believed in immortality had in previous times 
burnt the bodies of their dead. The ancient Romans believed 
in immortality, and yet they believed in burning the bodies 
of their dead. Cremation, the Bishop observed, was certainly 
quite as decent as the practice of interment for anything that 
he saw, and urns containing the ashes of the dead were more 
picturesque than coffins. He simply, however, referred to the 
subject because he wished his hearers to disassociate the res- 
urrection from physical conditions. Could they suppose that 
it would be more impossible for God to raise up a body at the 
resurrection, if needs be, out of elementary particles which 
had been liberated by the burning, than it would be to 
raise up a body from dust and from the elements of bodies 
which had passed into the structure of worms? The omnipo- 
tence of God is not limited, and he would raise the dead 
whether he has to raise our bodies out of church-yards, or 
whether he has to call our remains, like the remains of some 
ancient Roman, out of an urn in which they were deposited 
two thousand years ago. 


Che Cdleck. 


(From Tucsday, April 14, to Monday, April 20.] 














With conspicuous magnanimity the House waived 

its right to find fault with the Senate for originating a bill 
which by a liberal construction may be regarded as increas- 
ing the taxes, and therefore bound to originate in the House, 
and passed the measure, which we printed last week, by a vote 
of 140 to 102. Curiously enough it has been discovered since 
the passage of the bill that it will act, temporarily at least, as a 
contraction measure. Under existing laws, the national 
banks are required to keep only two-fifths of their reserves in 
their own vaults. The remaining three-fifths they may keep 
in other banks, receiving interest therefor. Asa natural 
result a very large proportion of this three-fifths finds its way 
into city banks. If the President signe the bill, these banks 
must at once recall three-quarters of their reserves to their 
own vaults, and if they leave the remaining quarter for con- 
venience in city banks, they may not receive interest thereon. 
The immediate effect of this will be to withdraw some twenty 
millions from the volume of currency now in circulation, 
placing it in reserve. This is contraction, and the inflationists 
have, to all appearance, very prettily check-mated themselves. 
How it happened that no one discovered this sooner must re- 
main among the mysteries. Although this is the actual state 
of the case, all that has been said against the bill holds good. 
It has features which are decidedly objectionable, and those 
of its provisions which were intended to work for the good of 
the people at large now seem likely to prove abortive. Alto- 
gether it seems to be a very sorry bit of legislation, and it is 
not impossible that the inflationists themselves will make 
common cause with their opponents in asking the President 
to withhold his signature. In this event we may be content 
to shake hands all round and begin over again. Meanwhile, 
we are glad tosee that the question of conducting business 
operations on a specie basis is commanding some attention. 
It would seem that California and New York might, by join- 
ing hands across the “ divide ”’ in this matter, bring to bear a 
very powerful pressure. If, for instance, people can be 
brought to regard greenbacks as below par, instead of regard- 
ing gold as above par, we shall have made a considerable step 
toward resumption. 


On Friday the President was waited upon by a 
committee representing over 2,500 of our very best known 
merchants, and bank presidents, including nearly all the 
Clearing House Association, and certainly representing the 
weight of opinion in this city. By a coincidence which, 
to outside observers, seemed characteristic of that gentle- 
man’s code, General Butler had secured the President’s 
attention just as the committee entered the room, and con- 
tinued in private conversation with him for some minutes 
while the New Yorkers waited. Nor was it an encouraging 
feature of the occasion that several prominent Western in- 
flationists were present as interested spectators. Messrs. A. 
A. Low and §. B. Chittenden made short addresses before pre- 
senting the petition, and the President replied that ‘he had 
watched the progress of this bill through Congress with more 
interest than he had any other measure before that body since 
he had been President. He had at all times been entirely free 
in the expression of his views, and was always opposed to 
expansion without redemption, and in favor of free banking, 
accompanied with such legislation as would carry out the 
pledges of Congress and the party in the direction of aresump- 
tion of specie payments. But he had to look at this matter a 
little differently from the views of this committee. They know 
very well what they want, and may imagine, as he might were 
he a citizen of New York, that the whole country want what 
they do. The chairman of a similar committee from Boston 
called on him yesterday. If he ever could be in favor of in- 
flation it would be from the effects of such arguments as that 
gentleman advanced against it. But that position was unlike 
the one of this committee from New York, The gentleman 
from Boston, in behalf of those whom he represented, started 
out with a condemnation of what he (the President) had al- 
ways believed to be right, speaking as if he were wrong. They 
opposed the purchase of United States bonds with a surplus 
from the United States Treasury, and if he had acted as the 
Boston committee wanted him to he would have kept such 
surplus in the Treasury until there was not a greenback in 
circulation. These bonds were purchased st his own direc- 
tion. Another argument was used in the Boston memorial, 
that the issue of greenbacks was of doubtful legality, and was 
to be deplored, and had been sustained by a bare majority of 
one in the Supreme Court, asa war measure. In conclusion 
the President repeated that his views on this question were 
already known as agaist inflation, and as opposed to break- 
ing away from the redemption of pledges.” 


Governor Washburn is to succeed Mr. Sumner in the 
United States Senate. His election was effected Friday after- 
noon, as the result of a party compromise which brought the 
Dawes and Hoar men over in a body to his support. This very 
thing might have been done on one of the early ballots just 
as well, but neither side was willing to admit a lower degree 
of party discipline than the other. The Dawes men gave way 





first, and met in caucus for consultation, during a recess, ina 
demoralized condition. A series of test votes failed to fix upon 
another candidate, and it was not until the next formal ballot 
was in progress that members began by a common impulse 
to give their votes for Washburn. On this final ballot he re- 
ceived 151 votes, 134 being necessary for a choice. Mr. 
Washburn is chosen merely for the remainder of Mr. Sum- 
ner’s term, which would have terminated, had he lived, in 
March, 1875. 





Arkansas is once more in a turmoil about the polit- 
ical questions which have been a fruitful source of discord 
ever since 1872, when the Republican party split into 
factions known respectively as “ Minstrels” and ‘t Brindle 
Tails.” The first named faction nominated Elisha T. Baxter 
as Governor, and the second nominated Joseph Brooks, who 
unless we are greatly mistaken, is a Methodist minister, and 
was formerly editor of the Central Christian Advocate. There 
is every reason to believe that the Brooks ticket was elected; 
but the election machinery being in the hands of the opposi- 
tion, Baxter was “ counted” in, as was likewise a state legis- 
lature. Brooks appealed in vain to all attainable authorities, 
including of course the President. Meanwhile Baxter has 
not proved all that his supporters believed him to be, and 
they concluded finally that Brooks would be the best man for 
the place. He, nothing loth, brought suit in the State Circuit 
Court, won. his case, and was declared the lawful Governor, 
the judge being of course somewhat prejudiced in his favor. 
Governor Baxter as locum tenens attempted no defense, but 
ignored the decision of the court. Brooks and his friends 
seized the State House. Baxter declared martial law, called 
out the militia, and may at any time attempt to enforce his 
authority. The United States forces in the vicinity have been 
forbidden to interfere except to prevent bloodshed; and so 
the week closes on another evidence of the way in which re- 
publicanism may be perverted. 


An extraordinary attempt to defraud the Merchants’ 
Life Insurance Company of this city has just been discovered. 
Some time sinee a joint policy for $10,000 was taken out bya 
man and woman, who represented to the insurance agents 
that they intended marriage. A few days ago the woman’s 
death was announced to the Company, duly affirmed by affi- 
davits, and the usual process of inquiry was set on foot be- 
fore paying the insurance. This speedily developed irregu- 
larities, and an order for examination having been obtained 
from the proper authorities, the coffin was exhumed and 
found to contain a number of bricks, secured so as not to 
shift during transportation. So blunderingly had the con- 
spirators arranged their plot that all necessary arrests were 
easily effected within a few hours, and confessions followed 
which sufficiently expose the mechanism of the whole affair. 
The woman it seems actually simulated sickness and death 
under the superintendence of her masculine partner, who, by 
the way, is an educated and apparently accomplished physi- 
cian; but her self-control gave way at a critical moment, so 
that the undertaker had to be brought in as a third party to 
the fraud, The affair will, of course, be concluded in the 
Courts, where eminent counsel will, it is understood, attempt 
to clear the defendants on the ground that the insurance 
policy was an illegal one. 


Judge Blatchford, of the United States District Court 
in this city, has given an elaborate opinion on the seizure law 
of 1867, sustaining its constitutionality, but ordering the re- 
turn of the books and papers in the case in question (that of 
Messrs. Platt and Boyd), on the ground that they have been 
detained long enough for thorough examination. The fourth 
and fifth amendments to the Constitution say that warrants 
must particularly describe ‘* the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be scized,”’ and that no person “shall be 
deprived of life, liberty or property without due process of 
law.” Judge Blatchford shows that early acts of Congress, 
never repealed, authorize such an interpretation of constitu- 
tional law as is assumed by the act of 1867. He distinctly ad- 
mits, however, that the law is liable to abuse, and that it has 
been abused. The long and short of the matter is that United 
States Judges are responsible. Books cannot be seized except 
by their permission, and it is their duty to see that the exam- 
ination is effected within a reasonable time. This is all very 
well, but it is notorious that the Judges have repeatedly 
failed to give the protection sought, and it is of the last im- 
portance that the decisions thus far rendered should be re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court as soon as possible. 


A call for relief from the submerged regions on the 
Lower Mississippi has speedily brought about the passage of 
a bill authorizing the issue of rations and clothing to the suf- 
ferers. No doubt there is many a drowned-out family of poor 
whites and blacks that is in pressing need of supplies and 
help, and if the distribution of food and of condemned army 
clothing can be properly managed, the measure is perfectly 
legitimate. The occasion is, however, a capital one for the 
“carpet baggers,” and they will probably improve it some- 
how, with an eye to future elections. It should be remem- 
bered by the distributors that if nature is over generous in 
the matter of floods in those regions, she is almost cqually 
prodigal in her gifts of wild fruits, and fish, and game. High 
water in the Mississippi bottoms is a harvest time for hunters 
and fishermen, and an enterprising boy with a fish-spear ora 
shot-gun has no reasonable excuse for starving, or allowing 
his family to suffer for want of food. We would not hint 
that there is not need for Government supervision, for the 
water is still rising and many lives are in peril; but itis not 
fair to encourage laziness even in settlers whose houses and 
lands are temporarily under water. The Signal Bureau has 
done good service this spring in warning down stream resi- 
dents several days in advance of coming changes in the height 
of the water. 





Two large ocean steamers of the French ‘ Transat- 
lantic Line’’ have been wrecked within the fortnight just 
past, and perhaps the most remarkable fact to be recorded is 
that only one human life was lost, although something like 
five hundred were imperiled. Of the last wreck, that of 
L’ Amérique, all that we know at present is that she sailed 
from this port on the 4th instant, and struck ten days 
afterwards on the island of Ushant, the westernmost of those 
lying off the harbor of Brest. Vessels of various nationalities 
which happened to be at hand rescued the passengers and 
crew with the exception of the “second captain,” who was 





by some means lost. She was then abandoned, and nothing 
further was heard from her until Monday, when the telegraph 
announced that she had been boarded by an English crew and 
brought salely to Plymovth. The other vessel, L’ Europe, left 
Havre on the 26th ultimo, and grounded slightly after leaving 
the pier. No apparent damage having been sustained, she pro- 
ceeded on her voyage, but sprung a-leak and was obliged on 
April 1st to signal] the steamship Greece, of the National Line, 
for assistance. To this vessel all hands were safely trans- 
ferred before night. The next day a volunteer salvage crew 
was put on board L’Europe and the Greece resumed her voy- 
age. This salvage crew was in turn obliged to signal the 
Egypt for help, and after a vain attempt on the part of the 
latter vessel to tow the disabled steamer into port she was 
finally abandoned with cighteen feet of water in her hold, and 
is now doubtless at the bottom of the sea. 


Meanwhile the rescued crew and passengers went on 
their way to New York, and no one can wonder that Captain 
Lemairé began shortly to reflect that should L’ Europe be 
safely brought to port by her English crew, the fact would 
not redound greatly to his own individual honor. Of course 
he knew not that his ship had vindicated her former com- 
mander by going down, and so heand his subordinates turned 
the matter over in their minds all the way across the ocean, 
and came out on reaching this port with statements to the 
effect that Captain Thomas, of the Greece, had by force pre- 
vented him (Captain Lemairé) from returning to take charge 
of his ship; that the whole matter of the abandonment was a 
conspiracy to secure salvage, ete., ete. On the other hand, 
Captain Thomas and his officers deny these statements in toto, 
saying that every opportunity was given to the Frenchmen 
to return to their ship if they desired to do so. In short, the 
whole scandalous affair seems to be an outgrowth of the tra- 
ditional hatred which exists between French and English, 
and the two peoples will no ¢oubt form their opinions ac- 
cordingly. A somewhat careful perusal of the crews’ state- 
ments leaves little doubt in our mind that the well-known 
fertility of French imagination had a very powerful effect in 
all the phases of the adventure. The Captain’s statement is 
essentially improbable, and the fact of his having abandoned 
a compartment ship when she had only seven feet of water in 
her engine-room must always tell heavily against him in the 
estimation of sea-faring men. Nevertheless it were unfair In 
reading the testimony of English witnesses to forget the na- 
tional contempt for French seamanship. 


Che Household. 


HOW WE MANAGED WITHOUT A 
GIRL. 


By Laura E. LYMAN. 














COULDN'T blame Mary for getting married. 

It is the right thing for a woman to do when she 
finds the right man; and John, Mary’s intended, is in- 
dustrious, capable and honest, and the two love each 
other. But what was I to do? Mary had been with 
me two years, and understood all the ways of the 
household; was in fact a second mother to the children, 
and had borne the burden of domestic toil so faithfully 
and constantly that it seemed like breaking up house- 
keeping to try and live without her. So, for a time 
after the news first came that she was really going 
away, my spirit sank within me. But we go on living 
in spite of everything until our time comes to die, and 
to the courageous soul, a way out of the most distress- 
ing dilemma will suggest itself. To get a new girl, 
that was not to be thought of at present. If thereis one 
thing I have always been careful about it is the com- 
panionship of my children, the language they use, the 
moral tone that surrounds them; and often for months 
I have done my own work rather than receive into the 
family an element essentially foreign and uncongenial. 
It is no great thing to do one’s own work, especially if 
one has good health and all the conveniences of a 
thoroughly appointed kitchen, but in my case how to 
earn the support of a family of seven with the pen and 
at the same time carry on all the other necessary house- 
hold industries was quite a serious question. House- 
keeping and writing never did and never will go well 
together, and how to manage the “irrepressible con- 
flict’ between them became all at once a question of 
the first importance. But as I revolved the matter, 
light poured in, hope sprang up, courage revived, and 
I felt equal to anything. 

Never does my gratitude to my mother mount so 
high as when “my girl’’ leaves me; and [ reflect that 
there is not anything in all the yearly round of house- 
work or sewing that she did not teach me to do, and 
that I do not feel perfect mistress of. My children 
have been trained in the same school, and though they 
were occupied with their studies, we decided in the 
family Council that when Mary left each one would 
shoulder a certain portion of the work, and between 
us we would do it all save the washing, which we 
would hire. George, my oldest son, understands 
bread-making, and he agreed to mould the bread in 
the morning before school, and I am to bake it. 
James, the second son, will take charge of the fires and 
have the kitchen fire hot when I come down to get 
breakfast, so no time will be lost. The two little girls 
can set the table, clear it away, and wash the dishes, 
and the two youngest boys will be ready to wait on 
the older ones, and do all the small chores, like bring- 
ing in coal, picking up kindling, and the like. 

There is nothing like having a convenient house to 
do work in. Mine is all on one floor; that is, all the 
living rooms; the sleeping rooms are all up stairs, and 
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if by the time I get the down-stairs work done I am 
tired out and want rest, it won't hurt the beds to air 
until dinner is over. As for the arrangement of the 
rooms down stairs, nothing could be more felicitous; 
the kitchen opens into the dining-room, this into the 
library and sitting-room. Thereare ample closets and 
shelves in the kitchen, a pump in the sink, an excel- 
lent stove, a big work table, two windows and a door 
leading out on a small piazza, so we have light in 
winter, ventilation in summer, and comfort all the 
year round. My kitchen is not very large; in fact it is 
only ten by ten. Some women like a great, big kitchen ; 
but I don’t, and I had mine built small oz purpose. It 
is but a step from the stove to the pantry, to the 
closet, to the sink, to the pump, to the work table, and 
very little time and strength are wasted in going from 
point to point. I had a kitchen once that was twenty- 
seven feet long and thirteen wide. The sink and cellar 
door were at one end, the china closet at the other, and 
the stove in the middle. The pump was in the yard 
three steps down and twenty away. The meal and 
flour had to be kept in the room over the kitchen. My 
girl left me of a sudden, as girls will, with two board- 
ers, a baby and three children to do the work for, and 
I did think that kitchen would kill me. Inmemory of 
that I had my present kitchen so contrived that in case I 
was left without help the desertion would not be over- 
whelming, and it isn’t. My dining-room, too, is a 
model of convenience. The pantry has a door opening 
into it, and it is but a step from the china closet to the 
dining table, and another to the kitchen. 

By the time Mary was married our housekeeping 
campaign was planned and. settled upon in every par- 
ticular. Nothing remained but to carry it out; and 
between you and me, reader, that was no inconsid- 
erable part of the labor. Brain work is all very well 
in its way, but it takes a little muscle along with it to 
make matters go smoothly. Hitherto if I had sat up 
late at night to write or read I could lie in bed till 
breakfast was ready without any compunction—fare- 
well to sweet morning naps now. I must be up be- 
times, and as Jimmy, who kad charge of the fires, was 
a hard student, and a hard sleeper too, I had_to wake 
him up myself, which he relished as little as I did. 
But while he was getting the fire hot I had time to 
dress the children and comb my hair for the day. I 
managed, when getting our five o’clock dinner, to 
make provision for the breakfast, to have potatoes to 
warm over, hash prepared over night, or some other 
dish ready that could be placed on the table quickly. 
Of course, we gave up battercakes, except as a luxury 
on Saturday, when one of the older boys could fry 
them. Instead of making bread three times a week as 
Mary had done, I made a greater quantity twice a 
week, mixing it and baking it myself, though George 
did the kneading. On bread-making days I contrived 
to use the fire in cooking a big piece of meat to be 
eaten cold for the boys lunches at school and ours at 
heme, to boil a plum pudding that could be warmed 
over, so we always had something handy for dessert, or 
to compound a loaf or two of cake that would keep 
nicely and be on hand. So for the matter of cooking 
we got along very well. 

Being about the house myself all the time I found I 
could save a great deal of work, and utilize the capaci- 
ties of the little ones far more than it was reasonable 
to expect Mary to do. They moved out the furniture 
(for every heavy article is on casters) when I swept 
and moved it back again, took up the rugs and put 
them down after I had shaken them, held the dust- 
pan, watered the flowers, helped about dusting, and 
did the thousand things children can be taught to do 
by a loving and patient mother. But how came on 
the writing? A remark that Harriet Beecher Stowe 
made has helped me more in a journalistic life, extend- 
ing now over many years, than any other one utter- 
ance. While writing the successive chapters of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, the most successful and influential novel 
of the century, she said she “ kept the pot boiling.” 
While moulding bread, washing dishes, sweeping floors, 
she kept thinking what she would say next, and when 
her house-work was done went to her desk and 
wrote italldown. The example is asafe one to follow, 
and in my case the experiment was most happy. I 
kept near me some volume of science or literature 
which I could read whenever I had a moment to rest, 
and if I found myself getting too tired to write, I ab- 
breviated my household tasks as much as possible, and 
let some things go undone. 

A daily newspaper, the Tribune, in fact, had become 
a necessity. This I had the boys read in turn aloud as 
I mended the stockivgs and other articles that needed 
mending. The exercise was as beneficial to them as it 
was pleasant tome. I think the children weve really 
happier during the three mouths that we thus did our 
own work than they were before or afterward. Mean- 
time the sewing began to get behind, house-cleaning 
was approaching, and I felt the need of breathing 
again the stillair of the Mercantile and Astor Libraries. 

So when Mary brought me word that she had found 
an intelligent and capable girl that she thought could 
come into my family as an integral member of it, a 
friend and a companion rather than a servant and an 
underling, I was not sorry to resign my place in the 
kitchen to one who could worthily fill it. And yet, on 
some accounts, I really believe it would have been bet- 
ter if I had kept it myself. We saved during those 
three months at least sixty dollars. I paid Mary 
twelve dollars a month and her board, and the waste 
the best girl in the world causes would amount, at a 
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very low estimate, to eight more. I gained meantime 
in flesh, for the muscular activity I was obliged to go 
through balanced the intellectual labor I performed, 
and gave me sound sleep at night and a vigorous appe- 
tite for food. I lost nothing in mental aptitude for my 
work with the pen; nay, I gained, for my daily expe- 
rience made me intensely practical. 








THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By A. D. GrIpLey. 


EXT in importance to the garden of vegeta- 
bles ranks the garden of flowers. Family life 
could hardly get on without beets and onions, salsify 
and ‘cauliflower. The kitchen-garden suggests those 
plain, substantial virtues without which taste, and 
learning, and wealth are of little account. Yet, im- 
portant as are the utilities of country-life, its poetry 
and beauty should not be lightly esteemed. The love 
of flowers, for the most part a later development than 
the love of vegetables, indicates the growth of refine- 
ment. That man is to be pitied whose floricultural 
taste is contented with those blossoms which grow into 
squashes. We are persuaded that there are few such 
among our readers. Those who have followed us thus 
far, we are confident, have a genuine love of flowers 
which is becoming more and more developed. 

The flower-garden takes on a great variety of forms. 
Sometimes, it isonly alittle patch of cultivated ground 
near the cottage-door. Or it is a narrow border ex- 
tending from the porch along the walk to the entrance 
gate. Occasionally, it isa small bed of earth in a cor- 
ner of the vegetable quarters; roses, violets, colum- 
bines, larkspurs, and marigold being set off against 
turnips, rhubarb, peppers and oabbages. At another 
time it becomes more formal and exacting, and takes 
a place by itself on the lawn, aud demands ample 
room and special treatment. 

Among gardens of considerable size, the methods of 
arrangement and culture are quite various. Some 
persons desire a miscellaneous collection of plants, 
They send far and near for shrubs high and low, an- 
nuals, biennials, herbaceous perennials, bulbs, blos- 
soming vines, and the many so-called bedding -plants; 
and these they herd together with little or no orderly 
arrangement. The very confusion delights them: the 
wilderness is a paradise. Others, with a little more 
systematic habit of mind, classify their collections, and 
group according to their several affinities of size, color, 
time of blooming, and so forth. Other persons still, 
who have no room, and perhaps no desire, for a large 
assortment, satisfy themselves with a few beds—circu- 
lar, oval, or crescent-shaped, perhaps—cut out of the 
lawn by the side of the foot-paths. These they fill 
with a variety of bulbs—such as snowdrop, crocus, 
hyacinth, tulip—which enliven the grounds during the 
early part of the season, and then give place to the 
regular summer bedding-plants, of which the verbena 
may be named as a representative. 

And here we pause to say that when this latter meth- 
od is strictly adhered to it deserves much commenda- 
tion. But when these beds are filled with a medley of 
plants, the practice is open to serious objection. Lawns 
properly made and managed are expected to be kept 
smooth and clean by frequent roiling, mowing, and 
raking. The beds cut out upon their surface are to 
have their edges neatly trimmed, the soil carefully 
dressed, and the plants kept in a healthy, tidy condi- 
tion. But when these beds are stocked with miscel- 
laneous plants—some blooming early and then passing 
out of bloom, soine fresh and green in leaf, while 
others are drying up and draggling on the ground—it 
is impossible to give the lawn a presentable appear- 
ance. When flower-beds are made upon the lawn 
the number should be small, and the plants employ- 
ed should be such as can be maintained fresh in foliage 
and blossom the entire summer. If bulbs are set in 
any of them for early decoration, they should be re- 
moved as soon as the tips of their leaves become yel- 
low, and their places should be filled by such plants as 
the geranium, in its many varieties, pyrethrum, petu- 
nia, verbena, centaurea, coleus, ageratum, achyran- 
thes, and the like. Much taste can be shown in the 
arrangement of these plants. For instance: supposing 
we have a group of three smail, circular beds, one of 
them may be set with scarlet verbena, the next 
with white centaurea, and the next with blue agera- 
tum. Other groups may include beds of tea-roses, beds 
of coleus, salvia, achyranthes, heliotrope, and geran- 
ium, variously combined, and their effect, both singly 
and related, will be quite pleasing. In contrast with 
beds like these, presenting zones and masses of color, 
often very brilliant and striking, here and there small 
groups may be made of canna, vicinus, pampas-grass, 
tritoma, and caladium esculentum, whose large, luxu- 
riant leaves will give a rich, tropical aspect to the 
place. 

Much, however, as we admire these displays of form 
and color, we confess to a special liking for the old- 
fashioned garden of miscellaneous plants. These trim 
and highly-kept lawn beds have at best an artificial 
look; it is Flora restrained and formal, attired in the 
latest fashion and waiting to receive visitors in the 
properest manner. The miscellaneous garden is Flora 
with loosened girdle and flowing hair, and singing at 
her own sweet will. It would be almost essential, how- 
ever, that such a garden should be somewhat retired 
from the front lawn, and be partially screened from 
public observation. Here would we collect new and 








rare plants, and those of old renown; these which are 
interesting for their associations, as well as those 
which are remarkable for their beauty of form, color, 
and fragrance. Nor need such a garden be a jungle of 
things ill-arranged and ill-kept. Here, as well as else- 
where, order may reign, distributing plants according 
to their size, hue, time of blooming, and their relative 
importance. Surely, the hollyhock, dahlia, vicinus 
and such like aspiring things should net usurp the place 
in the front of the border which rightly belongs to the 
pansy, lobelia gracilis, and mignonette. And these 
borders should be well tilled and well dressed. The 
vines and tall plants n-eding support should be tied to 
neat stakes, and those which fade after blooming 
should have their stalks cut off and removed. Such a 
garden will have a free and easy, homelike air which 
cannot be found in those made according to the 
modern and more artificial bedding system. 

It is often lamented by lovers of the garden that in 
our northern latitudes the summer is so short one can 
have flowers to enjoy only for a very brief period. 
Such persons appear to forget that by a little manage- 
ment the floral season can be considerably prolonged. 
Such plants as the snow-drop, bulbocodium vernum, 
Siberian squill, crocus, Persian ivis, pink mezerion, 
daffodil, and forsythia furnish flowers almost as soon 
as the snow disappears. [We beg the pardon of those 
sweet natives, the trailing arbutus, lionleaf, blood-root 
and spring-beauty, for forgetting them in our enumer- 
ation.) And then, a multitude of late bloomers may 
be enjoyed far into the autumn, if only they are pro- 
tected a few nights from the early frosts. After these 
first frosts there is generally a suspension of cold 
weather, a period of golden, summer-like days, when 
the garden will afford great delight, and a delight none 
the less real and tender because tinged with the thought 
thatit must soon come to an end, 

We have not spoken, in this paper, of gardening in 
some of its grander and more elaborate forms, such ag 
the Dutch and French have long delighted in, and 
which have been reproduced and improved upon by 
the English. Something might have been said, also, of 
certain ornamental accessories of the flower-garden, 
such as vases, statues, sun-dials, fountains, grottos, 
labyrinths, topiary-work, rock-work and arbors. Our 
present purpose, however, has been to speak rather of 
the garden as it concerns the majority of people, and 
ninisters most to the common refinement and enjoy- 
ment. 

We beg leave to conclude with the caution that no 
one should lay out a larger garden than he can easily 
maintain in perfect order. If gravel-walks are made, 
they must be kept trimmed, smooth and clean. If 
borders are prepared and planted, they must be 
watched and cared for with a daily vigilance. Who- 
ever makes to himself a garden from a sudden impulse, 
or because it is the fashion to have one, will be likely 
to find his plants a burden before the first season is 
over; but whoever makes one from an inborn love of 
it, because he can’t help it, will find the burden light 
and the labor its own reward. To reap the highest 
good from a garden, one needs to work in it, more or 
less, with his own hands. In the words of quaint 
Evelyn: ‘‘ There is, in truth, no compost or loetation 
whatsoever comparable to this continual motion, re- 
pastination, and turning of the mold with the spade. 
The earth, especially if fresh, has a certain magnetism 
in it, by which it attracts the salt, power, or virtue 
(call it either) which gives it life, and is the logic of all 
the labor and stir we keep about it, to sustain us; all 
else being but the vicars succedaneous to this improve- 
ment. Even if the earth does not attract vital spirits 
from the air, the gardener certainly will.” 





The Little Folks. 


SUSIE SOMEBODY ON PROFESSOR 
PROCTORS WORLDS. 


New Yorks, April 5th and 7th, 1874. 














My dear Effic: 
ONT you remember Professor Proctor's 
books about the sun and things, that you and I 
used to look at the pictures in, when mamma and Un- 
cle Hu were reading them last summer in the little pa- 
vilion down on the rocks by the sea? 

Well, Effie, I've seen that same Professor Proctor, 
and heard him talk, too, this very afternoon. He gave 
alecture at a place in New York called Association 
Hall. It belongs to the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and is more like a theatre than a church, and 
more like a church a great deal than a theatre. 

The windows were all covered up, and the place was 
very dim when we first went in, and @ man was play- 
ing away with all his might on a big organ. 

Then, half way down the church—hall, I mean—there 
was another man standing by a queer-looking thing; 
it was a good deal like a gas-stove made square, and in 
one side was a tiny door. This door the man kept 
opening and shutting, and every time he opened it, 
out came a very bright light that shone right into my 
face and made me wink awful hard. 

Well, by and by, the man began to put into a slide 
little pictures of new, and most new, and full, and old, 
worn-out looking moons, ahd as soon as he did that, 
the pictures came out big and bright on a screen that 
was up where the pulpit ought to be. He played with 
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the pictures quite awhile and the moons danced away 
on the canvas to the throb and beat of the big organ, 
and I couldn’t help thinking of the twinkle of the sea 
when the moon shines on it, and wondering if, after 
all, there was some big organ playing away up in the 
moon that sets the waves and tide agoing, and that we 
can’t hear. 

All at once, the organ stopped, the moons stood still, 
and out came Prof. Proctor. 

It was awful rude, I know, but I couldn't help it, for 
Ilaughed. Mamma gave me a good, hard pinch I can 
tell you, and then I couldn’t laugh any more, because 
I had to stop and listen. 

You know when we hear much about anybody, we 
can’t help making up some kind of a body in our 
minds for them to live in, ugly or nice, just as we 
think they ought to have. Well, I had made a tall, 
large, thin man, with a big forehead and ever so wise 
looking for Prof. Proctor, and instead of living in the 
house I’d built for him, he was short, and round, and 
ruddy (don’t tell anybody, but he’d make a capital St. 
Nicholas for anybody’s Christmas), and he didn’t look 
one bit as though he knew so much. 

But, when he began to talk I didn’t have time to wink 
once between the words until he got through, and I 
only breathed when he was saying, every other minute: 
** Now this view will be withdrawn, and we shall have 
on the canvas a picture of something else.” 

Dear me! you can’t think how mixed up it made me 
feel to hear him say that the moon, and Venus, and 
the rest of them hadn’t any children or grown folks 
living on them. How pokey it must be. It’s real nice 
to look up in the sky and think of all the shining 
neighbors up there. I'd a great deal rather than to 
think of the moon as he says it is, without any air to 
breathe wrapped around it, and all full of craters, and 
no drop of water anywhere. The moon is dead, you 
know—at least, he thinks so. 

Another funny thing hesaidabout Jupiter. Itisever 
and ever so many times larger than our Earth, and it 
don't weigh anywhere near so much, and that is all 
because it is so much thinner, and hotter, and hasn't 
got so cool yet as we have. We are just cool enough, 
aud just far enough away from the sun, to be fit to 
live in. 

Ever so many more years ago than we can begin to 
think about our mighty nice earth was only a big gas- 
bag whirling around in space, but the wonderful 
Creator knew what was coming for if, and patiently 
made it ready for his dear children. At first it was all 
fire, and then it began to cool, and cool, until finally a 
crust formed on the outside, just like the scum on the 
boiled milk when it grows cool in the pitcher on the 
breakfast-table. Way inside the earth, down at the 
very core of it, Professor Proctor thinks there is a 
place that is hard and cool, and between our outside 
crust and that hard ball there is what he calls a plastic 
ocean—that means kind of soft and paste-like and 
movable—and that is what pushes up through some- 
times and makes volcanoes, and geysers, maybe, too. 

Some of the worlds in the sky haven’t been made 
ready for man yet, and some have been made ready 
and lived on, and have been used up, just like an old 
house that has been left alone because it was going to 
pieces and wasn’t safe. 

I couldn’t help wondering (but don’t you tell, for 
fear somebody would think me foolish,) whether one of 
the bright, warm worlds near the sun wouldn't be 
after all just the place for folks to live in after they 
die. They needn't have any air, ’cause they wouldn’t 
have any lungs; and never mind, if awful storms did 
sweep along, they wouldn’t have any bodies to be hurt 
by high winds—and—and—I don’t know much about 
it; but I know God will always have just the nicest 
place for us to live in, because he loves us so. 

I can’t begin to tell you one little part of all the 
wonderful things Professor Proctor told us about. 
Mamma thought I wouldn’t understand, but he is real 
nice. He doesn’t use any big words, and I’m so sorry 
you are not here to go and hear him tell us something 
about the other suns beside our sun this afternoon. 

I do hope he’ll just say he hopes that every big sun 
has just one little live world rolling along after it. 
Somehow dead things hurt me. I don’t like to think 
about anything staying dead a good while—just now, 
too, when all our sweet earth is getting ready to wear 
her blossoms again. Wont it be nice to go down by 
the sea pretty soon? I shall think of the poor dead 
moon without any sea in it, and I shall feel so sorry 
for the poor little girls up there—ah! I forget, there 
are no little children in the moon; soI won't cry, after 
all. 

With ever so much love, that will never grow cool, 
even if it does roll around all the time, I am, 

Your cousin, Sustx. 

P. 8.—Dearest Effie, I've been again, and, O dear! 
everything is so mixed up that I feel a good deal like 
some of the whirligig pictures of stars, and stars, and 
stars again, that I've been lookingat. Do you know 
what a solar spectrum means? Well, I asked some- 
body, and I thought that somebody that I asked ought 
to know, and what do you think he told me? Just 
like this: “Sue,” said he, “do you see that picture on 
the wall? Well! You look sharp at it till I tell you to 
take your eyes away.” 

I looked as hard as I could, till he told me to shut 
down my eyelids gently. 

‘‘Now,” said he, “ look sharp inside and tell me what 
you see.” Wasn’t it funny that I should see a picture 
of the picture in my own brain or somewhere, only 





what was dark in the real picture was light inside my 
eyes and the parts that were light had turned dark. 

“Now,” said he, ‘you have a picture spectrum in 
your brain—and a solar spectrum is very much like 
it.” 

I wonder if he was making fun of me—anyhow, I 
know Mr. Proctor wasn’t making fun of the stars, al- 
though it was very funny to hear him tell about a 
world away far off somewhere that had a big blue sun 
and a big yellow sun in its sky, sometimes one and 
sometimes another, and sometimes a blue sun coming 
up just as the yellow sun was going down. How queer 
everything must look up there. Ouly think of our 
meeting some day in one of those yellow-blue worlds. 
Let me think! What was it he said would happen? 
Why, it was something like this: One side of your and 
my face would have a blue shadow on it, and both the 
other sides would have yellow shadows, and I’m most 
sure he said that right in the middle of our noses where 
the shadows met there’d be a black line. 

I wonder if weshould know each other. Don't forget 
about this, now, if ever we should go to such a world, 
Mr. Proctor talked about it all just as though he had 
spectrums of every one of the starry-suns rolling along 
like a big Milky-way in his brain, and I tried to hobble 
along with my thoughts to keep up with his words 
just as fast as ever I could, but I was all the time so 
far behind that I’m afraid I never, never shall catch 
up with him. 

We couldn’t see Mr. Proctor after the pictures began 
to come on the screen, for the place was too dark. He 
wears his hair parted in the middle, and he’s going 
home to England to see his own children this week. 
Wouldn’t it be nice to have a papa that knew so 
much? After all, I don’t think I'd like to give up my 
own papa even for one that knows so much, but I do 
hope he'll get home safe to his own little children over 
the sea. 

Mamma’s told me how to spell all the words in this 
that I didn’t know how. 

I'm awful sorry he's going. SUE. 





THE LAST SNOW MAN. 
By Mrs. J. G. BurRNEtT. 


UR garden was covered with snow one March day, 
And my two little boys, on the carpet at play, 4 
Cried, ‘‘ Let us go out, Mamma—say that we can— 
And build on the lawn there a great big snow man!" 


So, muffled in mittens, and leggins, and tippets, 

And what little Bud calls their “ welwet ear-clappets,” 
In full winter harness, my gay little span 

Went off on a gallop to “ build’ their snow man. 


With many a tumble and loud, merry shout, 

They rolled the big snow-balls around and about, 

Till Jack Frost had pinched both their fingers and toca, 
And little Bud's checks were as red as—his nose. 


Then coming in, ‘*‘ Now he is all done,” they said, 
“Tf Uncle John only would stick on his bead.” 
So Uncle John made him a head, and a hat, 

And eyes, and a nose, and a mouth, and all that. 


Put buttons of charcoal all up his white vest, 

And a stick in the hand that was crossed on his breast ; 
And the boys went as happy as kings to their bed— 

“Our snow man shall stand there all summer,” they said. 


But next morning old Sol—that, you know, means the sun— 
Peeped out from the sky—** Now,” said he, “I'll have fun; 
Just look at that white slave of winter! How dare 

He be chilling and spoiling my balmy spring air ?”” 


So he broke both his arms, and he bit off his nose, 

Shot his bright arrows through him way down to his toes, 
Then poured water over him too, till he ran 

As fast as he could out of sight, the poor man! 


And when my two laddies came home the next day— 
For they had been gone on a visit away— 

,What do you suppose, now just guess if you can, 
They thought had become of their great big snow man? 





WHAT BABY SAID. 
AMMA, Lucy, May, baby and dear old black 
mammy went into the country in the warm 
summer weather. 

Of course baby had to be bathed every morning, but, 
dear me! he made such a dashing and splashing in his 
tub that the carpet was very nearly ruined by water; 
so, after this, he was bathed in the laundry, back of 
the kitchen. 

Every day there went a joyful procession, marching 
in great state down to the laundry. First, baby and 


.old mammy; then, Lucy with clean clothes in a bas- 


ket; and lastly, little May, holding baby’s stockings. 
That was her part—to put on the stockings. 

** Dick-oo, dick-00, ba-ba!"’ said baby, jumping al- 
most out of old mammy’s arms the momeut he saw the 
bath-tub. 

“Bress your heart, honey!” she exclaimed, “ can't 
you wait till I get your close off? I neber see sich a 
baby!” 

* Gubberdy, gubb2rdy, da-da-da," cried baby, kick- 
ing and struggling to get into the water. 

“T done hurry all I can,” said old mammy; “de close 
off now, anyhow,” and in went baby with a splash, and 
a high squeal of delight. 

* Gubberdy, gubberdy !" he observed, kicking up a 
waterspout so high that some of it splashed in old 
rammy's face. 

“T deelar! I done gib you a popping for dat, ’strue 
as you lib!" she cried, wiping her face and laughing. 





Just as baby was giggling out, ‘‘ Dick-o0, dick-oo, 
ba-ba,”” which meant, “J’m not afraid of your pop- 
ping,” he slipped up suddenly, and fell flat in the bath- 
tub, head and all. 

Lucy and May screamed, and old mammy caught 
him up, quick asa flash. His little breast heaved; his 
large lovely blue eyes filled with tears, and his rosy 
lips were drawn down ready for a good bawl; but his 
sisters rushed to him, covering his little wet face with 
loving kisses, and he only said, in low trembling tones, 
“Oh, muzzer, muzzer, muzzer, da-da-da !"" 

“Little darling!” cried Lucy. “ All well now." 

“* Never matter,” said dear little May. ‘‘ Wash dolly ;” 
and she handed him a rubber doll. It had a whistle 
inside of it, for it squeaked as he pounced it into the 
water, head over heels, and banged it against the side 
of the tub. 

Then old mammy lifted him out, all dripping and 
rosy, and quickly wiped him dry; while Lucy knelt 
close to her with the clean clothes, and May stood 
ready with the stockings. What a time she had put- 
ting themon! She pulled at the stockings, while Baby 
pulled at her curls with both his little fists, and jumped, 
and laughed, and told her all about “ Dick-00, dick-oo, 
ba-ba” and ** Gubberdy, gubberdy, da-da-da !" 

Suddenly a beautiful lady came in and stood smiling 
at them. 

Baby looked up. ‘ Oh, muzzer, muzzer, muzzer! da- 
da-da !" he exclaimed. 

“Yes, he jes done act like a scaramooch,” said old 
maminy. ‘I couldn't hardly wash um.’ She hugged 
him fondly as she said this, and called him ‘‘a roll- 
polly, humpy-dumpy blessin’;" for mammy loved 
Baby with all her good old heart. 

Then mamma kissed him and May and Lucy; and 
when Baby was dressed they took a long ride in an old 
farm wagon filled with straw. Old mammy went too 
—of course she did; and Baby was so pleased that he 
entertained the company with lively remarks upon 
the cows, and sheep, and horses, and two funny dogs 
whp were tumbling over each other tearing a boy's 
straw hat to: pieces and making a little cloud of dust 
in the middle of the road. Baby did all this in his own 
private language, for he said, “ Gubberdy, gubberdy, 
da-da-da !"" and * Dick-o0o, dick-00, ba-ba !"" fifty-nine 
times—perhaps sixty. 

And that’s all this time about Baby—Rorum, corum, 
torum? How do you like it? Aunt Fanny. 








Pujsles, 


A BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 
63 Letters. 


20, 56, 10, 30, 47, 26, 41, 28, 16, 40, 50, 44, 63, 5, 53, are notable wo- 
men in the Old Testament. 

44, 11, 31, 46, 41, was David's scribe or royal secretary. 

60, 50, 42, 18, 48, was one of Terah’s sons. 

36, 22, 62, 42, 12, 2, was the first-born of Gideon's seventy sons. 

28, 45, 58, 55, 50, 13, was one of the chief Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian deities. 

52, 63, 6, 50, 57, 27, 23, 41, was a city of Asia Minor and the seat 
of one of the seven churches, 

29, 19, 14, 41, 4, was the city from which St. Paul sailed when 
he first carried the Gospel into Europe. 

3T, 35, 15, 7, 48, was a city of Bashan, one of the sixty over 
which King Og ruled. 

61, 8, 38, 33, 9, was one of the rivers of Paradise. 

17, 49, 3, 1, 59, was one of the musical instruments used at the 
worship of the golden image which Nebuchadnegzar 
set up. 

2A, 3, 34, 32, 39, 54, 61, is a Greek measure mentioned in the 
New Testament. 

35, 25, 21, 45, is one of the birds mentioned in the Bible. 

The whole is a passage from Isaiah, M. D. H. 





TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1. Transpose articles used in the kitchen into a portion of 
time, into a kind of gingerbread, and into what we ofter 
take. 

2. Transpose what we do into what we should avoid, into a 
man’s name, and into an article of dress, 

3. Transpose a fruit into what farmers do. 

4. Transpose an animal into a savory plant. BELL. 


A FLORAL ENIGMA. 


To one-fifth of a tulip add one-fourth of a geranium and 
two-fifths of a daisy, and find a favorite flower. ALIOR. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
. A consonant. 

. State of equality. 
A European city. 
. A sunshade. 
Ascended, 

A filial relative. 

. A consonant, 


Peres 


ROCK VILLA, 
SQUARE Worps. - 
1. 2. 
. An animal. 1. A game. (America. 
. A river in Europe. 2. A village in Central 
. An animal. 3. A sea-fowlL 
. Ariver in Europe. 4. A temple. DEE. 


wwe 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 8. 
Enigma.—“ Speech is silver, but silence is gold.” 
Double Acrostic.—1. Miriam. 2. Ruby. 3. Sparrow. 4. Houri. 5. 
Bailiff. 6. Sterne. 7. Tula. 8. Orison. 9. Wayland. 10. Eli. 
Mrs. H. B. STOWE and My WIFE AND L. 
A Metagram.—Craft, graft, raft, daft, haft. 
Floral Enigma.—Snowdrop. 


Square Word.— QUAIL 
ULTRA 
ATT IO 
IRI8H 
LACHES 
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Financial, 





From Monday, April 13, to senna, 
April 18. 


Wall Street.—Washington news is still more 
important in the eyes of financiers than any that 
comes from elsewhere. The Senate bill, which 
we printed last week, was passed by the House on 
Tuesday, and may become alaw at any moment. 
Its probable effect, as anticipated by the Treasury 
officers and others, is stated on another page. The 
tharket for call loans has tended toward easier 
rates. Cable advices from London report a slight 
decrease in bank bullion, and the discount rates 
unchanged. 

Gold.—Some signs of activity developed early 
in the week, and the highest prices were reached 
on Wednesday, as the immediate result of the pas- 
sage by both Houses of Congress of the Senate 
bill. A practical discussion of the probable working 
fell off of the bill restored confidence, and the quo- 
tationsrapidly. 


Government Bonds.—Higher gold and better 
foreign quotations had the usual effect in stimu- 
lating the bond market. Foreign bankers bought 
quite heavily on the advance in gold, and there is 
every prospect that the home demand will be kept 
up, especially for the gold-bearing bonds. 








The highest quotations for the week were as 





follows: 
Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
13. iL. 8. 16. li. 18. 
New 5s c’p...’81, 115 116% 116 116 1163¢ 1165 
6 p. ct. rez. 1,119% 119% 119% 119% 119¥ .... 
do. c’p 1,121% 121% 121% 121% 121% 121% 
5-0 e’p. 11811846 1183, 118% 118% 118: 
5% c'p 119K 120° 12 120 119% «120% 
5-20 ¢’p 12 121% «12135 «121% «12135 «214g 
5-20 ¢’p 119% 11944 11936 119% 11936 11934 
5-20 c'p , 10% 119% 120% 120% 120% 12035 
5-2 ¢’p 63, 119% 1% 120% 120° «10° «(10 
10-40 reg. 145% 4... 14K 114% 114%"... 
c’p. 144 115% «21 115 115 (115 
OES ncccnsccccs 117 vy uv 116% Wik 16% 


Closing quotations in London on Friday were: 
Since Jan. Ist. 


st Highest 





—_ 
7 


103%4 Feb. 16 105 Jan.24 
12 Jan. 15 104% Apl.13 

State Bonds.—Few transactions are recorded. 
News from Virginia is favorable, the tax - bill, 
lately referred to, having been passed. Prepara- 
tions are making in Louisiana to carry out the pro- 
visions of the new funding law. Bondholders are 
invited to turn in their evidences of indebtedness at 
6 per cent., receiving in return new bends, and no 
evidence that the other 40 per cent. has any exist- 
ence whatever. A lot of South Carolina bonds, 
amounting to $130,008, sold at auction for 19x. 

Stocks, etc.—Under the influence of Congres- 
sional doings the market has fluctuated with, upon 
the whole, a downward tendency, Numerous 
stories, calculated to stimulate speculation, were 
started during the week. A sharp upward turn took 
place on Friday, and altogether the speculators 
feel encouraged to hope for halcyon days in the 
pear future. 

The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week: 









Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr 
1. iL ib. ie. ip. 18. 
TRE bo ivitcvicssce 3% Ud 114% HBX 113% 113% 
N.Y a¢ &H. 99% Wis BY 9 Wi, 
aaron fase 30 Ww it 127 
Rien see Bi 813% «86% BOK BT 
Lake Shore. 76% 76 753% 75 74 
Wabash..... ... 45% 45% 445% 44% 44K 
Northwestern.. i es | 524% 5L¢ 5K 
dp pref. Zl 70% G4 68% 6% 
Rock Island. 1% 101% 10K 9% BY 
eee 42% 42% 41% 41% 41 
do pref...... 61 Ox 59 584 
Ohio & Miss 30% 29 2% 2x 20% 
Central of N J 10634 10646 10% 106% 1h 
e)., Le. & W.... 108 1074 106% «105% «106 
Han & St. Jos. ‘ 3% «32 32 31 31% 
Union Pacific.. 37% 36% 35% 3 a 
Pn See lil 1s 11 10 106 1% 
Western UnTel 73% TH Th T45 74K 
Quicksilver..... ae an fee 
do pref. ia _ 35 36 
Pacific } ail... TX 7% 47% 45y #45 47% 
Adams Exp By 9 9% BK 99 9946 
American E 6344 «+65 OX fis RK BK 
J. 8. Ex..... 7% 7 TK «TL 7K 7 
Wells, Fargo ve) ; 79 8 7944 «80 


Foreign Exchange.—Nominal quotations at 
the close of the week were: oa 
day 


3 days. 
London prime bankers........ 4.85@4. Bis 


4.88G4.8834 





BANKING-HOUSE OF FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEw YORK. 

We Bey AND SELL GOVERNMENT Bonpbs, 
and Gold at current market rates; buy Gold 
Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and Bonds at 
the Stock Exchange on Commission for cash ; 
receive Deposits, and allow interest at the 
rate of four per cent.; make Collections, and 
transact a general Banking and Finaacial busi- 
ness. 

We also deal in the CentrRaL PActrric and 
WESTERN PACIFIC GOLD BONDS, which, at 
present prices, are very desirable for invest- 
ment. 

We are also selling the Cenrrat PacrFic 
GOLD Six Per Cent. LAND Bonps at & and 
accrued interest, secured by first mortgage on 
nearly 12,000,000 acres of the company’s lands 
in California, Nevada, and Utah. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Notice. 

The Gallatin National Bank of Shaw- 
neetown, located at Shawneetown in the 
State of Illinois, is closing up its affairs. 
All note holders and other creditors of 
said Association are therefore hereby 
notified to present the notes and other 
claims against the Association for pay- 
ment. 

This March 25th, 1874. 

R. W. TownsHEND, Cashier. 








George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS 80- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


a BROTHERS, 


M.C.T 
T.C. Feen | 





Paoiee" | BANKERS, [fuesiier 
R. Turner, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, New York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


A SAFE TEN PER CERT. 


Mortgages on Chicago Real Estate and 
Illinois and lowa Farms. 


These securities, paying ten per cent. legal interest, 
are first liens on property worth in every case more 
than double the amount of the loan, and are as 
safe as the best New York City seven per cent. 
mortgages. We make a specialty of these securi- 
ties, and pay the interest semi-annually at our of- 
fice. We also buy and sell lands on commission in 
Illinois and Iowa, and transact a general Western 
real estate business. 


DAVIDSON & BEECHER, 


26 Broad Street, New York. 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, New York, 
j allow interest on deposits, draw Bills 
on London, and Paris; also issue 
Letters of Credit available at all 
points at heme and abroad. Invest- 

ment Securities for sale. 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 
SECOND MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. BONDS. 
COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 EACH. 
REGISTERED BONDS OF $1,000 AND $5,000 EACH. 














Interest Payable 1st June and 1st December 
PRINCIPAL DUE IN 190. 


FOR SALE ON BEHALF OF THE COMPANY 
ON FAVORABLE TERMS BY 
SCOTT, STRONG & CO., 
Bankers, No. 36 Broad Street. 
The nominal amount of Bonds authorized to be 
issued under this Mortgage is Twenty-five millions. 
Of this amount SIX MILLIONS are reserved to 
extinguish or absorb the unsecured Bonds, known 
as the * New Sinking Fund 7s of 1882,’’ and of the 


balance but ONE MILLION in amount are now 
offered for sale. 


GREENLEAF, NORRIS & CO,, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
66 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 





Buy and Sell Stocks and Bonps at the 
New York Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion. Money advanced on Securities 
consigned for sale. 


A. W. GREENLEAF, Joun B. NORRIS, 
WARREN E. GREENLEAP. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 396 & 3988 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5to7. 

Assets---Uver Ten Million Dollars. 

——- Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dul- 
Six Per cent. Interest Allowed. 

Bank books .- am, French, and + sec an. 

G. 8. CHAPIN, N. J. HAINES, Pres'’t. 
¥. & rARMOUR, Secretary. 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm Send for Circ. and refer- 
First Mortgage ences. J. B. WATKINS 
Bonds Guaranteed. & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


TALMACE, 
SPURCEON, 
T. DE WITT TALMAGE is Editor of The Christian 
at Work ; C.H. SPURGEON and HORATIUS BONAR, 
Special Contributors. They write for no other pa- 
per in America. Three magnificont Chromos. 
Pay larger commission than any other paper. 
CHROMOS ALL READY. No Sectarianisri. 
No Sectionalism. One agent recently obtained 380 


subscriptions in eighty hours’ absolute work. Sam- 
ple copies and circulars sent free. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


HORATIO C. KING, Pablisher, 
102 Chambers Street, New York. 


ACENTS WANTED 


To sell articles used in every ees. where Gas is 
used for heating or li being. MAN’E'G 
CO., 0 West Houston ew Y 























Edward Ridley & Son, 
Grand and Allen Sts. 
GREAT EAST-SIDE ESTABLISHMENT. 


IMMENSE PURCHASES 


FROM THE AUCTION SALES AND IMPORT- 
ERS. 
Large consignments from Europe. 
NOVELTIES of our own Importation and Man- 


ufacture at lower prices than any offcring 
these ten years. 


STRAW COODS. 


Purchase of a Manufacturer’s Stock at 25 
Cents on the Dollar, 
Straw Goods by the Case. 
Straw Goods by the dozen. 
Straw Goods by the single hat. 

LARGEST, Cheapest, tnd Most Complete As- 
sortment in this City without the Shadow of a 
doubt. 

Black English Chips, Newest Sha 

White English Chips, Fereign and Domestic, 

Fine Neapolitan Straw, $1, $1.25, $1.45, $1.75 up. 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, 


in Milan and one hundred sther Braids, every 
shape. at 25c., We., 75c., $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2 up. 


ANOTHER PURCHASE of an 


Importer’s 
Stock of Straw Cord and Tassels, Ornaments, 


Fancy Lace and Cactus Braids. Half the Cost 
of Importation. 
TRIMMED BONNETS. 


The Latest and Leading + from $1, $1.50, 
$2, $2.50, 83 to $50. 
Hats and Bonnets trimmed at the shortest 


Rustic Hats, B0C.. GSe., j5e., $l up. 
UNDERGARMENTS. 


Ladies’ Underwear, Suits, Dresses, Wrappers, etc. 
Infants’ Outfits, Complete Lace Caps, Bonnets, 


Cloaks, etc. 
All Whaiebone Corsets, 40c., 45c., 50c., 65¢., 70¢., 75¢ 
80c., $1 up. 


” 


GROS GRAIN RIBBON 


ALL SILK. 


iS. 


No. 4, Colors and Black, 8 Cents. 
No. ¢, 19 Cents. 
No. 7 = “ 12 Cents 
No. 9, bes “14 Cents. 
No.12,  “* “ 18 Cents 
No. 16, - “ 20 Cents 
No.2, “ “20 Cents. 


ALL SILK—CORD EDGE. 


No. 3, Every Color, —— 
No. 4 Jenta. 
—. ~ = 6 Cente. 
No. i - “8 Cents. 
No. ak “10 Cents. 
No a = * 13 Cents. 
Nos. 16 and 2, O° “ 15 Cents. 


IMMENSE STOCK of Sash Ribbons at 20c., 25c 

, 75¢., and 85c., all colors and widths. 
oom at our Bonnet Silks, from 50c. up. 
Look at our Black Dress Silks, from 6oc. =. 
Look at our All Silk Mignons and Corded Silks, 
very Color, and no advance in price. 


LACES. 


BARGAINS in Yaks, Thread and Guipures. 

Full Line of Spenish Net in the Newest Pat- 
terns, from 85c. up. 

Ready-made Scarfs in Spanish, Brussels, Dotted 
Net, and other materials. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Ladies’ Hemmed, &c., 9c., 10¢., lic., 1c. up. 

Gents’ Hemmed, 15c., 18¢., 20c. u up. 

DRESS TRIMMINGS. 

Black Silk Gimps, at 8e., 10¢., 16c., 18¢., 20c., 

Black — Colored Dress and Cloak isan Fall 


in 
Metal Buttons in Gilt, Silver, Oxidized. 
Cords and Cord and Tassels. 


French Flowers. 


LATEST pan ab gl ey IN mars, MON- 
URES, GARLANDS, ETC 


paihenaae, SUN UMBRELLAS. 
TEN THOUSAND TO SELECT FROM. 


Children’s Parasols, All Sil, Blue, Pink, and 
White, S0c., 6oc., 75c., 85¢., 9e., $1.05, $1.15, and 


$1.25. 
a = Parasols, Large Sizes, 50c., 65c., 7ic., and 


Large end Fine Assortment of Sun Umbrellas, 
mounted in rere. Horn, Silver, Pearl and Gilt, 
from $1.25 to $15. 

Changeable and Navy Blue Silks, Extra Large 
Sizes, from $3 up. 


YANKEE NOTIONS. 
SPECIALTY — Jewelry, Hat and Bonnet Orna- 


ments. 
Toilet Articles, ange Combs, 
Brushes, Stationery, etc., etc. 
500 Dozen FANS, in all sinoa, 25¢e., 35e., 40e. up. 
Leather Satchels, 40c., Bie. 750, Be, $1, up. 
Pocket-books from We. up. 
Belts from Lic. up 


Housekeeping Goods. 
Children’s Carriages, 
Silver-Plated Ware. 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ and ie White and Fancy Hose 

from 10c. u 

Balbriggan 7 Silk Clocked, #e. 

Complete Assortment of Ladies’ ana Children’s 
Silk Lisle and oo Gloves, in 1, 2, 3, and 4 

Buttons, from 12c. 

Thogenads of Ladies’ Silk Ties and Scarfs at 10c., 

up. 


oT etummnaten. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods, 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Suspenders, Ties, Bows, etc. 
i Half-Hose, Plain and Fancy, from 


KID GLOVES. 


Received this week, Line a \ ecemee Dozens, in all 
the New Spring Shad 

Kid Gloves at 9c. the pair, two buttons. 
gram and Edward. 

Our Goat-Skin Gloves, Two erpalr 


Mono- 
equal to any- 


thing at any price, $1.0 
One-Button Glove at 2c. 


Edward Ridley & Son, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST. 
62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN ST. 





Grand St. Crosstown Line of cars passes the door 
and connects —_ every Cit —- ba nd Bia e Route 
Sonne North an de from 


corner Broadwa —4 





THE 


Latest Novelties in Dress Goods, 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Have received per recent steamers additionat 
NOVELTIES in Parisian 


DRESS GOODS, 


Viz.: 
GUIPURE GRENADINES, 
OPEN MESH DE BEIGES, 
Bayadere Algerino, Polonaise Fabrics. 
CHEVIOT SUITINGS, &c., &c. 
All in the latest styles and qualities, 





On 4th Avenue Section 
Will be exhibited the following bargains: 
Two cases STRIPED WASH POPLINS at 
12 ce. per yard, formerly 2c. 

Two cases Corded STRIPED MOHAIRS et 
1Sc. per yard, formerly 25c. 

Two cases Heavy MOHAIR ALPACAS, cloth 
colors, at 28ec. per yard, formerly 35c. 


Five cases Double Width STEEL GOATS 
HAIR, at 30c, per yard, formerly 40c. 


Plain De Beiges, in STEELS and BROWNS, at 
40c., 45c., 50c. per yard, decided bargains. 





They will also offer on 4TH AV. SIDE, CEN- 
TER SECTION, SECOND FLOOR, a line of 
Colored and Black 


SILK SUITS, 


very stylish,a little out of order, at prices less 
than one-half their original cost. 





A large assortment of rich 
SILK and CASHMERE 


Jackets, Sacques, Basquines, Polon- 
aise, ete., 


in good order, at a reduction of fifty per cent. from 
last years prices. 





A visit of inspection will amply repay. 





Broadway, 4th ev., 9th and 10th Sts. 


R. H. MACY & COS 


GRAND CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT, 


The largest of the kind in the country. 

We are having a CONTINUAL bac ce of 

NEW FRESH GOODS, our own importatio: 
Our SPRING IMPORTATIONS of indies ehild’ 8 
and gent.’s pla cy hosiery SILK and 
Lisl | THR AD GLOVES MIT" c., BOW on 
sale—STYLES GOOD PRICES LOW. 


OUR UMBRELLA AND PARASOL 


department is CROWDED with DESIRABLE 
GOODS at ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
Our straw goods and millinery department is re- 
gt ey attention 

Ladies and Gentlemen FURNISHING Booms, 
HOUSES, HOTELS, Boarding-houses, STEA 
ERS, YA AC HTS, &c. -. Will find an endless variety 
our HOUSEKEEPING, HOUSE-FURNISHING cea 


CROCKERY 


low. glass-ware departments, at prices sh wget 





fan oy pocde we are opening thinty ene 
RISA OVELTIES, this week. Also, in hint 
articles, fullassortment. We are also opening 


NEW TILES 
for ladies, gents and zouth. and for the children, 
lots og new TOYS, DOLLS and DOLL’S furnishing 


goods. 
DON’T NEGLECT our book and stationery de- 
ment; neither our picnic Aegemtenes, nor our 
ace and embroidery stock. u are sure to find 
just what you are - oe for in: each of them. 
A complete line of 


SILVER PLATED 


ware, of the best American manufacturers, all 
warranted first-class, at prices much below the 
maker’s list. 

E HAVE JUST PURCHASED a manufactur- 
er’s STOCK of ladies’ under- -clothing, x x. 
WHEELER & WILSON MACHINE.) The 
be sold at very low prices. Oulg@.A FORGEG OVE 
two button, 8c. a pair, = ae ne crcapess glove inthe 
country. We GIVEa N for all that ri 
or tear. It will y a Pasi to go to MACY 
every day. You have not seen New York if you 
have not beento MACY’S. Goods delivered free, 
as usual. Special attention paid to ORDERS by 
a or — se 

A discount made to milliners, dress- 
imibens, and the trade. 


14th St. and 6th Ave., New York. 


BEAUTIFUL ARKANSAS VALLEY. 


3,000,000 Acres 
KANSAS LANDS FOR SALE. 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Com- 
pany’s great new route through Kansas to Colorado 
and New Mexico. 

Land on ii years’ time, 7. per cent. 
and only interest payable for first four years. my 

er cent off for improvements. Send for Circulars. 
Pana tickets furnished, also information about 
freight and passage. 


Ww. E. WEBB, Ceneral Agent, 
77 Clark Street, Chicago. 








interest, 





AN OFFERED TO 
EXPERIENCE} REAL ESTATE OWNERS 
oF Without charge by 
14 YEARS’ a, w. KELLOCC, 
% La Salle Street, Chicago. 
$4,000,000 REFERENCES. 
Loaned Without!y. g. parrenson, Hartford. 
A LO8S. ’ @B. F. STEVENS, Boston, 
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The Fleetwood Scroll Siw. 


SIMPLE, COMPACT, AND DURABLE. 


Runs easily as a sewing-machine. 
THE BEST OF ITS KIND, AT ONE-HALF THE 
COST OF ANY OTHER MAKE, 

FOR AMATEURS, JEWELERS, MODEL-MAKERS. 
Will make beautiful parlor ornaments, mono- 
grams, metal patterns, etc. saw wood, brass, 
zine, copper, horn, bone and ivory. Adapted to 
the finest work. 





No experience required to make beautiful Brack- 
ets, Picture Frames, Easels, Book Shelves, Match 
Baxes, etc., etc., which sell quickly at large profit. 

The American Agriculturist, in speaking of this 
machine, says: “For pattern-makers and other 
mechanics who need to do fine sawing this machine 
is admirably suited, while for those amateurs who 
wish to exercise their ingenuity in ornamental 
work we cannot conceive of anything more com- 
pact and efficient. The whole may be attached to 
an ordinary table and may be set up in a work-shop 
or a asitting-room. To those who have patiently 
elaberated patterns by hand this machine will be 
especially welcome, as it leaves both hands at lib- 
erty, and, while it insures greater accuracy, it does 
the work with vastly greater rapidity. From what 
we have seen of the working of this saw, we think 
it will meet all the requirements of those in want 
of such a machine.” 

The machines are handsomely finished, very 
carefully fitted, and WORK TRUE, Will cut 
three-quarter-inch wood readily, swing 15 inches 
between saw and frame, and weigh complete 25 

xounds. No. 2 Machine, complete at factory. $10, 
Re 1 Machine, improved, with iron table. veneer- 
ed with walnut, clamps for the finest saws, wheel- 
guard, double foot-treadle, etc, $15. Boxing 40 
cents each. 

fend for Circular and Catalogue of Designs. 


TRUMP BROS., Manufacturers, 
Wilmington, Del. 
LIBERAL TERMS to the trade. 





SEND FOR 
Circulars descriptive 
of the 


CGOODENOUCH 
Improved Horseshoe. 


All fitted for use. No fires 
required. Every Breeder, 
every Farmer, every Horee 
Owner his own Farrier. 

Box 3044, P. 0. 
New York. 


OFFICES: 


‘A 34 & 36 Elizabeth St. 





Great Offers! 


FRUITS and FLOWERS 
FOR EVERYBODY. 
We believe the following to be the most liberal 
offers of Plants ever made: 
FOR $1, 4 


WE WILL SEND BY MAIL, POST-PAID, SAFE CAR- 
RIAGE GUARANTEED, 


2 Verbenas, 2Tuberoses, 1Pink, [mum, 

1 Heliotrope, 1 Coleus, 1 Chrysanthe- 

1 Fuchsia, 1 Achryanthus, 1 Honeysuckle, 

1 Phiox, 1 Canna, 1 Deutz.a, 

1 Monthly Rose, 1Va.Creeper, 2 Basket Plants. 
OR, 


12 Strawberries, 
3 Blackberries, 2 Gooseberries, 

2 Currants. 12-year-old Grapevine, 
and eur Price-list for Spring of 1874, with direc- 
tions for planting, ete. 

Cut out List and send with order. 
GRIMES & MEYER, 
KNOX FRUIT FARM 


3 Raspberries, 


Box 115. 





SEEDS. 
—— ' Catalogue 


now ready, 
bound with 
the FLOWER 





seeds or bulbs. 
BEACH, SON & CO., 76 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Send 10 cents for sample. 





ROPOSALS FOR MATERIALS 
TO BE SUPPLIED TO THE NAVY 
YARDS UNDER THE COGNIZANCE 
OF THE BUREAU OF CONSTRUC- 
TION AND REPAIR, 





NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1874. 

SEALED PROPOSALS to furnish Timber and 
other materials for the navy for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1875, will be received at this Bureau 
until 12 o’clock M. of THURSDAY, May 7, 1874, at 
which time the bids will be opened. 

The proposals must be addressed to the “ Chief 
of the Bureau _of Construction and Repair, Navy 
Department, Washington,” and must-be indorsed 
“Proposals for Timber. &c., for the Navy,” that 
they may be distinguished from ordinary business 
etters. . 

To prevent confusion, and facilitate the opening of 
the bids, parties bidding for supplies at several yards 
will enclose their bids in separate envelopes for each 
=. indorsed with the name of the yard for which the 


Printed schedules for suc) classes as parties deal 
in and intend to bid for, together with instructions 
to bidders, giving the form of proposal, of guaran- 
tee, and of certificate of guarantors, with printed 
forms of offer, will be furnished to such persons as 
desire to bid on application to the commandants of 
the respective navy yards, and those of all the 
yards, on application to the 5 

The Commandant of each navy yard, and the pur- 
chasing Paymaster for each station, will have a 
copy of the schedules of the other yards, for ex- 
amination only, in order that persons who intend to 
bid may judge whether it is desirable to make ap- 
plication for any of the classes of those yards. 

The proposals must be forthe whole of a class, 
but the Department reserves the right to reduce 
the whole class, should the interest of the Govern- 
ment require it, before the execution of the con- 


ract. 

All applications for information, or for the exam- 
ination of samples, must be made to the Command- 
ants of the respective yards. 

Bids or offers will be received only from parties who 
are bona fide dealers in, or manufacturers of,the arti- 
cles they offer be Turn ish. The guarantors must be 
certified by the Collectors of Internal Revenue for 
the district in which they reside. 

The contract will be awarded to the person who 
makes the lowest bid and gives the guarantee re- 
quired by law, the Navy Department, however, re- 
serving the right to reject the lowest bid, or any 
which it may deem exorbitant. 

Under the provisions of the second section of the act 
approved March 3, 1863, the offer of any person who, as 
principal or security, has been a defaulter in any pre- 
vious contract with the Navy Department will not be 
received. 

Sureties in the full amount will be required to 
sign the contract, and their responsibility must be 
certified to the satisfaction of the Navy Depart- 


ment. 

As additional security, twenty per centum will 
be withheld from the amount of the bills until the 
contracts shall have been completed, and eighty 
per centum of the amount of each bill, approved 
n triplicate by the commandants of the respective 
yards, will be paid by the paymaster of the station 
designated in the contract, or, if none is specified, 
by the paymaster of the station nearest tothe yard 
where the goods are delivered, within ten days 
after the warrant for the same shall have been 
passed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The classes of this Bureau are numbered and 
element oS ees No. 13. ¥ 

No.1, te Oak Logs; No. 13, White Pine Plank 
Boards; No. 15, White Ash, Elim, Beech; No. 16, 
White Ash Oars; No. 18, Black Walnut, Mahogany, 
Maple, Cherry; No. 22, Cypress, Cedar; No. 23, Black 
Spruce; No. 24, White Gak Staves and Headings; 
No, 25, Lignumvite; No. 32, Wrought Iron, round 
and square ; No. 33, Wrought Iron, flat; No. 4 Iron, 
late; No. 35, Steel’; No. 37, lron Spikes; No. 38, Lron 

rought Nails; No. 39, Iron Cut Nails; No. 42, Lead, 
pipe: sheet; No. 43, Zinc; No. 44, Tin; No. 48, Loeks 

iinges, Bolts, of brass and iron; No. 49, Screws, of 
brass and iron; No. 50, Files; No. 51, Augers; No. 52 
Tools for ship stores; No. 53, Tools for use in yard 
and shops; No. 54, Hardware; No. 56, White Lead; 
No. 57, Zine Paints; No. 58, Colored Paints, Dryers; 
No. 59, Linseed Oil; No. 60, Varnish, Spirits Turpen- 
tine; No. 63, Sperm and Lard Oil; No. 64, Tallow, 
Soap; No. 65, Fish Oil; No. 68, Glass; No. 69, Brush- 
es; No. 70, Dry Goods for upholstering ; No. 71, Sta- 
tionery ; No. 772, Crucibles; No. 73. Ship Chandlery ; 
No. 74, Acids; No. 75, Rosin, Pitch, Crude Turpen- 
tine; No. 77, Belting, Packing; No. 78, Leather, 
pump, rigging, lacing; No.85, Anthracite Coal; No. 
86, Semi-bituminous Coal; No. 87, Bituminous Coal; 

©. 88, Charcoal; No. 89, Wood. 

The following are the classes, by the numbers, 
required at the respective navy-yards: 

PORTSMOUTH 

Nos. 18, 15, 18, 33, 37, 39, 42, 43, 44, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
54, 56, 58, 59, 60, 63, 64, 65, 71, 73, 85,87, 88. 

BOSTON. 

Nos, 16, 25, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 42, 43, 53, 54, 56, 59, 60, 63, 
69, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 77, 85, 87, 88. 
P NEW YORK. 

Nos. 1, 16, 18, 24, 32, 43, 45, 44, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 64, 65, 69, 
70, 71, 73, 85, 86, 88. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Nos. 13, 15, 16, 18, 35, 38, 39, 43, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53, 54, 56, 

58, 59, 60, 63, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 77, 85, 86, 87, 88, 
WASHINGTON. 

Nos. 23, 33, 35, 37, 42, 43, 48, 49, 50, 53, 54, 56, 57, 58, 60, 

63, 68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 87, 88, 89. 


NORFOLK. 

Nos, 1, 13, 15, 18, 22, 25, 82, 33, 35, 37, 39, 42, 43, 44, 48, 
49, 50, 51, 53, 54, 56, 57, 58, 60, 69, 71, 73, 77, 78, 85, 87, 88. 
MARE ISLAND 
Nos. 32, 33, 43, 44, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
65, 69, 71, 73, 77, 78, 85, 87. 


BLOOMS’, 
338 Bowery, Bet. Bond and Great Jones Street. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF 


NEW GOODS 


In Every Department. UNPRECEDENTED BAR- 
GAINS IN REAL LACES. 
All kinds of DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 
and MILLINERY GOODS. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
{ INFANTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY. 


53, 54, 56, 57, 58, 60, 63, 








Price Lists and Samples sent on application to 
all parts of the country. 








MILLER. Manufacturer, 
Sixth Ave. cor. 22d Street, 
NEW STYLES NOW READY. 





Elegant Goods. 





THE PHILADELPHIA 


LAWN MOWERS, 1874. 


9 sizes, weight from 28 pounds to 315 pounds. Price 
from $15 to $100. 
Send for descriptive Circular to 


Graham, Emlen & Passmore, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 
§ €31 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Or to Wholesale Agents. 


PR TE BARME DOO iicvevcssicssccccisvcccess New York. 
Ww. E. BARTLETT & CO.........02. Providence, R. 1. 
DP, HAWES BOO. o0cccsscvvcsccces Bridgeport, Conn. 
JOSHPH BRECK & SONS.........0000005 Boston, Mass. 
FE, CTE Bini c ca ccsrecssssercccess Utica, N. Y. 
Cu as. E. WALBRIDGE.............. .. Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE NEW 
Excelsior Lawn Mower 


GREATLY IMPROVED FOR 1874. 


BooTH, DOUNCE, ROSE & Piwcsaeneen Elmira, N. Y. 


———_ 


: ' Mery, 
Fpowgan’ Fe Lh RN 
It has the Largest Sale of any Lawn Mower 

in the Werld! 
It has been adopted, and can be seen in practical 
operation on Central Park and all the other City 
Parks, New York; Government Grounds ard City 
Parks, Washington; Boston Common, Boston; 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn; and_on almost every 
prominent park throughout the United States and 
Canada. Four sizes for hand-power: four sizes 
for horse-power. Prices from 815 to 8200. 
EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. Address 


Chadborn & Coldwell Mfg. Cc., 


NEWBURGH, 7 Be 
H. O'NEILL & CO., 
Nos, 327 and 329 6th AY. and 20th St, 
IMPORTERS, 


Will open on Monday, April 20, afull assortment of 


New Spring Millinery Goods, 


All of owr own special importation, 
At Much Belowthe Market Prices. 


100 dozen CHIP ROUND HATS and BONNETS, 
all of the finest quality and latest novelties in 
shapes. Drab, black, and brown, $3.45. 

150 cases of FINE MILAN ROUND HATS and 
BONNETS, #1 to $2.50. 

100 cases AMERICAN CHIP HATS, $1.25. 


RIBBONS. 


Nos. 9, 12, and 16 GROS GRAIN BONNET RIB- 
BONS, at 25e. per yard, in all the new Spring 
shades, WARRANTED all silk. 


SASH RIBBONS. 
FANCY PLAID SASHES, 50c. per yard. 
ROMAN SASH RIBBONS. 
7-inch GROS GRAIN SASH RIBBONS, 85c., all silk 
SOFT SILK SASHES. 
SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER. 


LACES. 
RICH LACES, 
COLORED YAK LACES, 
GUIPURE LACES, 
SPANISH LACES, 
SPANISH NETS, 
THREAD NETs, 
LACE VEILS 
FINE FRENCH EMBROIDERIES, 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
RUFFLINGS, 
LACE TIES. 


LACE CAPES, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS. 
We manufacture all our own Lace Goods. 


FINE FRENCH FLOWERS. 


FANCY FELTS, OSTRICH TIPS—New Shades. 


LADIES’ TIES. 
NEW FANCY TIES, 
WHITE SILK TIES, 
. EMBROIDERED TIES. 
1,000 dozen WINDSOR TIES at 25 cents; all shades 


All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest 


SPRING SHADES. 


A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


O°-NEILLS, 








THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
The Wakefield and the Watrous 
EARTH CLOSETS 





are adapted to Health, Cleanliness, Comfort and 
Economy. Their use has been highly recommend- 
ed by leading physicians in Europe and America. 
They are INVALUABLE TO INVALIDS, and can 
be set in the bedroom, as no disagreeable odor can 
possibly arise from them. 
Useful to Agriculturists as a means of producin 
a Fertilizer, the value of which is annually worth 
the cost of a Machine. 

No chemicals are required. Coal ashes can be 
used equally as well as earth. 
They are well adapted for Hotels, Factories, 
Stores, Private Offices, Dwellings, Schools, Hos- 
pitals, and all Public Institutes. 
Do you care forthe health of the females and 
children, the aged, infirm, and invalids of your 
household? Then furnish for their comfort the 
great blessing of the day. 


The Wakefield Earth Closet 

Is one of the latest inventions, and has mang ad- 
vantages over all others. The simple act of clos- 
ing the lid brings the earth forward and drops ft 
directly in the centre of the pail, thus insuring the 
absolute certainty of covering all the excrements. 
This is of vital importance. It also has a dust or 
odor slide, a child’s seat, and an extra large reser- 
voir for dry earth or ashes. 


CHEAP, DURABLE. 





IS SIMPLE, 


A Handsome Piece of Furniture.. 
THE WATROTS. 


(WITH ARMS.) 





CLOSED. OPEN. 

A Child can manage it! Comfortable for the 
Aged and Infirm! A necessity in every sick room! 
Should be in over? guest chamber! Displacing 
ABOMINABLE PRIVIES everywhere. 

PRICES d Wakefield from $25 to $40. 

") Watrous, $16 to $33. 


Dry earth furnished on reasonable conditions. 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


The Wakefield Earth Closet Co., 


36 DEY STREET, N. Y. 


SELF-PROPEL| LNG CHAIRS 
For Cripples 


Can be easily) 
ther in or out) 
onehavingthe, 

tate your 
send stamp) 
ed catalogue} 





propelled, ei- 
‘doors, by any 
juse of hands. 
jweight, and 
\for illustrat- 
‘of different 





styles and) \prices. 
Please men- A. Sanich, 
a~ | ee 
core nn | ' N.Y. City. 





CARPETS! CARPETS! CARPETS! 


Call and examine the new Stock of Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattings, etc., at new Store, 
Sixth Avenue. 

t#” Bargains to be had. Orders promptly at- 
tended to by mail. Good Ingrain, T5c. to $1.00. 
Tapestry, $1.15 to $1.35. Body Brussels, $1.75 to $2.25. 

STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 
. 399 Sixth Avenue, New York. 








ADDRESS or VISITING CARDS printed in 
5 best style, sent by mail for 25 cts. Samples 
of 20 Styles, all colors, for 10 cts. Agents wanted 
in every town and d in U. 8. Outfits for 20 cts. 
ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter 8t., Boston. 








GENTS WANTED to sell our large and mag- 
A nificent ane per te ma =/ wig that a 
Redeemer liveth ’’—entirely new and very popu-~ 
lar. Liberal terms to Agents. Address EAG LETON 
& CO., 136 South 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE. 
Cradle and Carriage Combined. 













ntl Send stamp for Circularto 3 
IVY, L. P. TIBBALS, 


| 512 Broadway, N. Y- 


BANNER PAINTING. 


Church, Society, and Sabbath-school Banners of 
every Taha de 
UPHA 








Nos, 327 AND 329 6TH AV. AND 20TH ST. 


& CO,, Banner Painters, 
399 Broadway, New York 
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farm and Garden 


AIRYMEN, and farmers aie have nat- 
urally felt a deal of interest in the manufacture 
of artificial butter, or as it was technically termed 
“QOleomargarin.” We find in the American Grocer 
for April 11, a full account of the complications w hich 
have arisen concerning patent rights and so on, with 
the present state of the enterprise. Space forbids the 
copying of the article entire, and we accordingly con- 
dense its substance, premising that no maker of the 
best country butter need fear that the new product 
will ever supplant the products of our best dairies and 
factories. 

A Frenchman, Paraf by name, organized a company 
in this city for the manufacture of pure butter from 
animal fats and milk as the principal ingredient, be- 
ginning operations with every prospect of success. A 
Mr. J. J. Willis had, however, been experimenting 
with the same end in view, and applied for a patent at 
about the same time with his French rival. Both ap- 
plications were rejected on account of a patent issued 
in 1871 to Mr. H. W. Bradley of Binghampton. Wil- 
lis forthwith purchased this while Bradley altered 
his claim and secured a patent for the application of 
his process to the manufacture of pomades, etc. It 
was then discovered that patents covering the disputed 
ground had been granted iv England and France to 
another Frenchman, named Mege, and Paraf, joining 
interests with him, improved the process and secured 


a Wnited States patent, dating back to 1869, when the | 


original English warrant was granted. The owners of 
the Bradley patent were able to. prove priority of dis- 
covery Within the statute, and expect to make good 
their claim. 
bination was opened a few days since at Hoboken, N. 
J., and near Boston there is one in operation under the 


*araf-Mege patronage, but operations will be practi- , 


cally suspended until the cases are settled by the 
courts. 

Something like 200 tons of butter are supposed to have 
been made and marketed by the different factories, 
that in Hoboken alope having produced about 50,000 
lbs. up to date. The amount of butter which can be 
produced is only limited by the supply of fresh animal 
fat. Of this it is estimated that New York and vicin- 
ity can furnish some twenty tonsaday. The process 
is, in brief, as follows: The fat, as fresh as possible, is 
brought to the factory from the abattoir. It is washed, 
chopped fine, boiled, strained, and allowed to cool. 
Then it is churned with pure fresh milk, washed, 
worked over, salted, and packed for market. Experts 
can detect the difference between this manufactured 
article and the best grades of old-fashioned butter, but 
it is said that no difference is apparent to the average 
consumer. It is claimed that for shipment to the 
tropics, for long voyages and the like, this butter is 
infinitely superior to the common article, as it never 
becomes rancid, but rather improves with age. If this 
list of its virtues be correct it will prove of the great- 
est commercial importance, and will speedily create a 
foreign demand which will leave deserving dairy and 
factory-men nothing to complain of. Until the pend- 


ing lawsuits are decided made butter will not, in all | 


probability, command a definite price, nor will it be 
assigned its proper grade in the price-lists. 

So long as the process of manufacture is conducted 
with care and cleanliness we can see no objection to 
this industry. If the article has the properties Claimed, 
the demand will keep pace with the product, and leave 
the market for grades already recognized compara- 
tively unaffected. Of course mixing, adulteration, and 
so on, are to be expected, but, upon the whole, we 


should say that the production of first-rate dairy and | 


factory butter will be stimulated, rather than dis- 
couraged, by the competition. 


PROGRESS OF FORESTRY. 


BILL authorizing the collection of a comm. 
ie plete assortment of native American woods will 
be reported by the Agricultural Committee before the 
present session of Congress ends, and it is high time; for 
perfect and beautiful specimens of some valuable 
woods may be hard to find by the time that our 
forests are under proper protection. The President, 
moreover, recommends the appointment of a Commis- 
sioner of Forests, and we hope that a good and earnest 
man may get the place. It is computed that more 
than twenty millions of Americans are livi ing in wood- 
en houses, with wooden accessories in the w ay of barns, 
out-houses, fences, wood-piles, ete., ete. Some twenty- 
thousand cords are daily consumed by locomotive en- 
gines; 2,500 wooden ties is the usual estimate per mile 
of railroad ; 18,000,000 feet of lumber are annually con- 
sumed in a certain Nevada mine, and so on through 
the entire list of industries. Of course this cannot go 
on much longer without producing a scarcity of wood, 
even in this well-wooded land. The general Govern- 
ment can, of course, take active measures for the 


preservation of forests on the public lands, but, with- | 


out the co-operation of States, its efforts will hardly 

mneet with decided success. Fortunately, there are 

signs everywhere that interest is awakened in this 

matter, and much will be done within the next ten 

a to retrieve the improvidences of past genera- 
ons, 


The latest Department report contains a summary 


A factory under the Bradley-Willis com- | 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. _ 


lo of Austrian forest culture, which sketches the measures 
taken to “re-afforest ”’ a tract of land nearly two mill- 
ion acres in extent, which is incapable of plow culture, 
owing to its irregularity of surface. In other parts of 
the Empire towns have very successfully taken in 
hand the matter of setting out trees and it is not im- 
probable that a generation will see this now arid region 
once more clothed with trees such as, according to 
tradition, once covered it. The government foresters 
receive a salary of about $500 gold, with stated increase 
until it amounts to some $750 gold, which is very high 
pay in that country. Besides this they are allowed 
rations and traveling expenses. The policy of the 
Government is to bring all steep and bare places under 
the supervision of trained foresters, and have them, 
eventually, covered with woods. 


The finest kitchen garden in France is that of 
Versailles. It belongs to the State, and brings in a 
yearly revenue, taking good and bad years together, 
of about 20,000 francs. The Assembly has determined 
to apply this valuable property to the formation of a 
model market garden and school of horticulture. The 
details of the institution are not yet arranged, but it is 
presumed that it Will be self-supporting, and that it 
will render valuable assistance to the development of 
horticultural science in France. 











Babli 4 Department. 





New Yor, APRIL 22, 1874. 








YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES, FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 


Fs “SXPIRATIONS.—LookK AT THE PRINTED LABEL’ ON 
| RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 

| 

| 





LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES ! 
Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hav- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your bame on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped. RENEW NOW! 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 





Y "OX POPUL. 
FROM ADVERTISERS. 


Extracts from recent Letters, Orders, ete. 


We shall be pleased to do what we can to increase the 
circulation of your publication, as we consider it valuable, 
both for its reading matter and as an advertising medium. 

It is a noticeable fact that our customers who advertise in the 
“Union” once always want it on their list. Yours truly, 

8. M. PerrenGity & Co., 
General Advertising Agents. 








After an experience of some years, we consider the Chris- 
tian Union to be one of the best, if not the best, of the adver- 
tising mediums in the country. 

CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
Publishers, Philadelphia, 








Although advertising largely in many of the best known 
papers, we find the Christian Union, without exception, the 
most profitable medium for us. 

A. W. DABY, 
Suecessor to Elder & Brown, 
45 to 452 West Street, N. ¥. 


We have advertised, during the present season, in over 3,000 
papers, and the Christian Union has proved by far the best 
medium of all—the price is pretty high, but it gives better 
returns for the money than any other. 

P.O. VickERY & Co., 
Augusta, Me. 








We inclose advertisement for eleven (11) insertions in Chris- 
tian Union. Are pleased with the space you gave us last 
week. Had inquiries from it this morning from tive States. 

FEATHER FIBER DUSTER Co., 
G. M. SMITH. 
Louisville, Ky. 





During the last eighteen months I have inserted my adver- 
tisement, occupying one to two pages, in hundreds of first- 
class papers, all of which pay well for the outlay; but the 
CHRISTIAN UNION pays me better than any. 

J.C. TrutTon, 
10‘ Sicth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The mails brought large numbers of inquiries for price- 
lists, to say nothing of the orders. . showing that your 
paper is read by a very large number of first-class people, 

Yours, very truly, 
E. REMINGTON & Sons, 
Manufacturers of Breech-loading Rifles, ete. 





We have been advertising widely during the past year in 
some of the best mediums of the land—religious and secular 
wecklies—and we take pleasure in certifying that our adver- 
tisement in the Christian Union has been the best investment 
we have made. It has brought us more letters and more orders 
than all the other papers together. 

THE PATENT MECHANICAL LAMP Co., N. Y., 
8. G. BROWER, Pres’t, 
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FROM AN AGENT. 


MIDDLETOWN, Ohio, March 23d, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Dear Sirs: I entered one of our mills, and I had no sooner 
showed the chromos than the hands flocked around me as 
thick as bees ona hive. If you had seen me you would have 
thought that I was going to be carried off, chromos and all; 
but as soon as I explained how they could be obtained, I be- 
gan taking subscriptions, and when I stopped, to my surprise 
I had 29 names on my book and as many orders for frames— 
16 for the Christian Union and 13 for the Plymouth Pulpit. 

Yours a M. McCarry, 


FROM SU BSCRIBERS. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass., March 25th, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. ForD & Co.: 

The two chromos, “Our Boys,” have been duly received, 
After one has taken your paper for a year, he needs no fur- 
ther chromos or other gifts to induce him to continue taking 
it. Still, best thanks for the gratuity of these artistic orna- 
ments to your intellectual and interesting sheet. 





Bootn’s CORNER, Pa., March 21st, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co.: 

Gentlemen: Ihave received the chromos, and am delight- 
ed with them. Shall gladly do all I can to increase the cir- 
culation of your valuable paper. The chromos are pretty 
enough to tempt any one to subscribe and the paper is worth 
the price independent of the premium. —--- 





NORTH WARREN, Me., March 4th, 1874, 
Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co.: 
Sirs: Received chromos, “Our Boys,’’ March 2d, all right. 
Many thanks for the charming little fellows—a delightful 
present. The paper of itself is invaluable to me. —_- 





EAST ABINGTON, Mass., March 4th, 18%4. 
Messrs. J. B. ForD & Co.,: 

Sirs: Thanks for “Our Boys’’ who arrived safe last night. 
They are really beautiful. The criticisms on the class of 
chromos given away by publishers, that we read so often in 
the papers, will evidently not apply to you. ——— 

FORT VANCOUVER, W. 'T. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

We are delighted with the chromos just received, and will 
not only take pleasure in showing them, but try to have your 
paper to stand upon its merits. I’ve read your paper this last 
year, and it has been a source of much good to me and mine. 
Our family is a large one, numbering 14 persons, and your 
paper is read aloud and listened to with pleasure by all. 
Hoping I can be the means of adding many names to your list, 
Iam and will continue a well-wisher. —-- 





KEOSAUQUA, Iowa, March 16th, 1874. 
J.B. Forp & Co. : 

Sirs: Please accept thanks for “Our Boys” which were 
received a few days ago in good order. A cordial welcome 
was extended them by “ Our Girls” and “ Little Runaway.”’ 
Our family group is now eomplete. We have been doing, and 
shall still continue to do all we can to increase the circulation 
of the Christian Union, as we consider it a valuable paper. 





TH E NE W PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
ean homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 
“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 


Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 

“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 

This is presented to every annual subscriber to 
Plymouth Pulpit. (Size 11!¢x16!¢ inches. Selling price 
in art-stores $5.) The subscription price of Plymouth 
Pulpit is $3. The additional price for mownting and 
free delivery of the premium picture to the subscriber 
is 35 cents. 

RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1, ErrHER pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 


the Christian Unton for one year at................... $3 50 
2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union for two years at........0 6... e eee eee 675 


3. The new Cross AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for 
EI TR. bcesins inten desicvicincrss snnenad ooerstenirse 3 35 

4. EITHER pair, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Pre- 
mium mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for one 
NG, ons 0ccce:.onccdueemmaabawnasnnes wse'es ¥ois.c66hes06 201s 6 60 

. Boru pairs, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Premium, 
mounted, will be DELIVERED with the Christian 
Union for two years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one 
POWs ME... vc rrcccce cevevercccvccsscccscceseccocsesescees 10 00 











IN CHANGING AN ADDREss it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 





